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THROUGH LIBRARIES—REAL EDUCATION 


After studying our social and economic problems for many years, 
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suspended judgments. Any community which maintains a well-admin- 
istered, adequately supported public library, provides one of the best 
means of acquiring such an education. 


NEWTON D. BAKER. 
Reprinted from A. L. A. Bulletin, Dec. 1932 
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WISCONSIN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
Forty-first Annual Meeting 
Appleton, Oct. 5, 6, 7, 1932 


Report Prepared by the Secretary 


The forty-first annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin Library Association convened 
at 2 P. M. in the Methodist Church in 
Appleton, Wisconsin, on October 5. 

The meeting opened with greetings 
from Mr. F. B. Younger, a member of 
the Appleton library board of trustees. 
This was followed by a message from 
the President of the Association, Miss 
Cora Frantz, Kenosha. 


President Cora M. Frantz 


Since our last state meeting we have 
heard a great deal about libraries in a 
changing world. This was the outstand- 
ing thought of the conference of the 
American Library Association which was 
held in New Orleans in April. 

Every one by this time is fully aware 
of the economic situation and its effect 
upon the libraries of today. It has not 
taken long to bring ourselves to the rea- 
lization that we as librarians must face 
the facts and adjust our plans to these 
new conditions. 

Many libraries have had their bud- 
gets curtailed through reduced appro- 
priations or by request from city coun- 
cils, and consequently salaries, the 
amounts allowed for book purchases and 
other items of expenditures, have had 
to be reduced to balance the budget. 
Those libraries which have not already 
been affected by the present situation 
should consider themselves very fortu- 
nate. 

But what we are mostly concerned 
about today is, how are we going to 
meet these changes going on in our li- 
braries. In the book, A Fortune to 
Share, the author tells how one man re- 
organized his life and immediately found 
himself living in a different world. So 
we have to reorganize our libraries and 
make several changes in administration 
to fit in with the present social and eco- 
nomic life of our communities. A sur- 


vey of the various departments of work 
is necessary to make sure the best re- 
sults are being obtained. 

It is imperative that more thought be 
given to all business methods to secure 
the greatest efficiency. We should not 
hesitate to change the policies of admin- 
istration if they insure better business- 
like methods and more effective service. 
A library which will meet new needs is 
alive and receptive to development. 


More attention should be given to book 
buying to be sure that books purchased 
will render the greatest use to the com- 
munity with its present unusual prob- 
lems. An authority has said, that the 
established principle of budget making 
is to keep expenses for building main- 
tenance, equipment and supplies as low 
as is consistent with good management 
and to spend as high a percentage as 
possible for books and librarians. I won- 
der how many of the libraries have been 
able to carry out this principle under 
present conditions. 

Librarians should be alert to the fact 
that those who are preparing budgets 
and those responsible for the appropria- 
tions of public funds must be convinced 
of the importance of libraries and be 
ready to meet the increased demands for 
service in their communities. We can 
feel gratified that charges of waste, 
graft and extravagance have not been 
made against library management. Li- 
brarians today are recognized as a vital 
necessity in aiding unemployment relief 
and in the reconstruction of social wel- 
fare. The opportunity to furnish public 
service has never been greater. 


A new project recently launched in 
North Carolina and Louisiana strikes me 
as interesting. It is called the Citizens’ 
State Library Movement. A group of 
men and women outside the library serv- 
ice with the welfare of the people at 
heart, are attempting to focus public at- 
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tention on libraries and the need of ex- 
tending service to those sections of the 
community or county where no service 
exists. Libraries need friends, and ad- 
vertising for libraries is just as impor- 
tant today as advertising done by large 
corporations to bring their products be- 
fore the public. 

Members of Congress are being urged 
by librarians and civic leaders to include 
libraries in their public works program. 
This would authorize the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation to make loans 
to subsidize library construction. Erec- 
tion of buildings and additions which 
are now being held up for lack of funds 
should provide the much needed library 
facilities and help in relieving unem- 
ployment. 

Libraries are all reporting crowded 
reading rooms, greater use of reference 
service and books for home reading. This 
great increase in reading is attributed 
to leisure among all classes of people. 
Men come to the libraries the first thing 
in the morning and remain the entire 
day. With the wide selection of books on 
many subjects no one has difficulty in 
satisfying his particular interest. Some 
enjoy books for pleasure and others 
study and read more serious types of lit- 
erature for self education. 

What will happen to our libraries 
when all of these men who have been 
constant readers return to work? Will 
our work have been in vain? I believe 
that many of these men who for the 
first time are enjoying libraries will 
through habit formed, continue to turn 
to them during their idle hours. 


I can recall some years ago when this 
Association at several of its meetings 
discussed ways and means of getting 
men to use the public libraries. Today 
some of us would like to ask why more 
of the women are not using the library 
reading rooms. 

Many of our libraries are carrying on 
the increase in work with scarcely any 
money for books in addition to having 
the salary schedules reduced. In other 
cases the service has been curtailed by 
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closing some of the branches or by re- 
ducing the number of opening hours in 
order to dismiss some of the staff mem- 
bers. 

Unfortunately the over-supply of li- 
brarians has been increased by gradu- 
ates coming into the field each year. 
This, however, is a problem which ap- 
pears to rest with the library schools. 
Regardless of these most serious handi- 
caps the libraries are continuing to car- 
ry on the best they can. 

One ray of hope for librarians at 
present is the approval by the A. L. A. 
at their meeting in New Orleans of their 
proposed plan for pensions and annui- 
ties. Libraries and associations have up 
to the present time been backward in 
promoting this idea. Teachers and other 
city employees have well organized pen- 
sion systems, so why not one for li- 
brarians? The librarians throughout 
the state should watch their professional 
bulletins for information which the A. 
L. A. and insurance companies will of- 
fer, and give their support to this most 
vital cause. The retirement plan as pro- 
posed by the committee may be found 
in the May issue of the A. L. A. Bul- 
letin. 

The cheerful spirit with which the li- 
brarians are administering their li- 
braries under present day adversities, is 
greatly to their credit. Some one wrote, 
“In the day of prosperity be joyful, but 
in the day of adversity consider.” And 
is it not true that we always do take 
time to consider in days of adversity. 
Present conditions call for more thought 
and intensive work on the part of the 
librarians, than ever before. 

Through bringing opportunities for 
study to the ambitious unemployed and 
contentment to the discontented in en- 
forced idleness, Wisconsin libraries are 
stabilizing agencies in their communi- 
ties. 

Let us not fail to continue and in- 
crease the good work we have for years 
attempted, which requires vision besides 
enthusiasm and intelligent work on the 
part of all conscientious librarians. 
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Dr. Henry M. Wriston 


The substance of the splendid address 
given by Dr. Henry M. Wriston; Presi- 
dent of Lawrence College, on Wednes- 
day afternoon, was, that the depression 
is sapping the morale from the great 
army of unemployed in America and it 
is the duty of the forces of education to 
see that these men and women are fed 
spiritually so that their potential em- 
ployability will not be destroyed. While 
there is an enormous emphasis today on 
the need for relief for the unemployed, 
and these people are being fed and 
clothed, nothing real is being done to re- 
lieve unemployment. Nothing is being 
done to relieve the mental, emotional and 
spiritual needs of the unemployed and 
so keep them employable. Thousands 
are hungry and suffering physically, but 
more thousands are steadily losing con- 
fidence, losing their morale. These men 
and women are losing the qualities es- 
sential to later employment. They are 
being destroyed as potential employables 
because they are mentally, emotionally 
and spiritually starved. 


“While these hundreds of thousands 
are suffering that devastating impair- 
ment right now,” the speaker said, “the 
church, the schools, the libraries which 
could mitigate the damage, are in many 
cases crippled by lack of funds. If we 
are to meet the need we must develop 
new resourcefulness. I would rather see 
Lawrence College close its doors than 
just to play safe and wait for the storm 
to blow over. We must not be content 
to retrench financially and coast educa- 
tionally.” 

Dr. Wriston thinks we must make ed- 
ucational advances by undertaking new 
and more significant tasks in order to 
justify our existence. The greater our 
financial difficulties the greater is our 
courage, faith and resourcefulness put 
to the test. It is easy to run an institu- 
tion and justify it with statistics when 
times are flush, but it is difficult to op- 
erate on a reduced budget and meet a 
crisis, not defensively, but aggressively. 
We must cut contact with the base of 
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supplies and advance in a difficult and 
hostile territory. But first we must have 
a profound and abiding faith in the va- 
lidity of our own enterprise. 

Dr. Wriston scored attempts of some 
educators to set up “canned” or uniform 
philosophies by which educ«tional insti- 
tutions can be guided, and pointed to the 
obvious impossibility of such a task. He 
said that a philosophy of life must be 
worked out by every individual for him- 
self, that he must fight for it and suffer 
whatever pains and losses are necessary 
to achieve a satisfactory working basis. 


The plan adopted by Lawrence College 
last year by which thirty-three unem- 
ployed persons were admitted to the reg- 
ular college courses the second semester 
was outlined by Dr. Wriston to show 
what good can be done by educational 
bodies. He said that the thirty-three 
came from every walk of life and that 
they had been employed in many differ- 
ent kinds of work; and also that it was 
surprising to find that these students 
were anxious, not for practical learning, 
but to enroll in the liberal arts courses, 
with English leading as a favorite. 

The attitude of these students before 
admission, generally, was one which 
showed that confidence in themselves had 
been undermined and that as a whole 
they were bitter toward the communi- 
ties and the country in which they lived. 
They were in no mood for the respon- 
sible exercise of the functions of citizen- 
ship. After enrollment it was found 
that this group had grades which aver- 
aged above those of the regular students 
and at the close of the semester the spe- 
cial students were unanimous in saying 
that the work had changed their atti- 
tudes respecting themselves. They said 
they had substituted a more idealistic 
outlook and that they now had a desire 
for a richer life in the appreciation of 
non-material values. 

“One of the greatest and most signifi- 
cant results of our financial and indus- 
trial disaster should be a new emphasis 
upon adult education,” Dr. Wriston said. 
“The surface has only been scratched. 
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There has been no adequate propaganda 
on the idea, no adequate organization of 
facilities and no depth of appreciation 
of the possibilities. Most of the at- 
tempts up to the present have been on 
the vocational side and the schools in 
this field have done admirable work. 
But the greatest need of America today 
is an intelligent citizenship, ready to end 
waste and graft, ready to defeat the 
racketeers, and ready to accept the du- 
ties and responsibilities of citizenship.” 

Dr. Wriston pointed to the fact that 
government costs are increasing thirteen 
times as fast as the population and four 
times as fast as income and declared 
that this was due entirely to a dormant 
citizenship which must be aroused. 

“Official stupidity today passes all 
bounds. War is the greatest cost of all 
and yet the danger of it is always in- 
creasing. The need for international un- 
derstanding grows day by day. And in 
the face of this need comes Secretary 
Doak’s order forbidding foreign students 
in American institutions from earning 
money for self help. This is a monu- 
mentally stupid assault upon a neces- 
sary condition for intellectual coopera- 
tion upon an international scale.” 


Dr. Wriston pointed to the need for 
colleges to continue their educational 
contacts with the alumni and illustrated 
one way that this might be done by the 
alumni reading service conducted by 
Lawrence College. He scored the pres- 
ent day contacts between alumni and 
colleges as being centered on the least 
important of college functions—sports. 

In closing, Dr. Wriston said, “This is 
no moment for agencies of education to 
falter. We have not too much education, 
we have too little. This is the moment 
for courage, vision, energy and intelli- 
gence in school, college and library. We 
must bring to the world, now sick with 
discouragement, the appeasement of phi- 
losophy, literature, music and art. We 
must bring to the world, now stagger- 
ing with debt, the counsels of sound eco- 
nomics and political science, the wisdom 
of history and the leadership of great 
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men of the past. We must bring to the 
world, now terrified at the prospect of 
war which will turn us back to savagery, 
an appreciation of the character, the 
attainments, and the intelligence of our 
fellow men abroad; a readiness to sacri- 
fice some of our pride and even some of 
our boasted sovereignty to bring the 
world to peace.” 


Miss Reely and Her Books 


In her usual pertinent and interesting 
manner Miss Mary Katharine Reely of 
the Wisconsin Library School discussed 
outstanding books of the year, emphasiz- 
ing those dealing with present-day prob- 
lems. The list was divided into several 
groups as, background books; books on 
the depression, what economists say 
about it; international affairs; practical 
aids for living through the depression; 
reading for inspiration, encouragement 
and hope. The list of books selected by 
Miss Reely for comment has already 
been printed in the November Bulletin. 


Book Auction 
The meeting opened Wednesday eve- 
ning with an auction sale of auto- 
graphed, first editions, collected by Mr. 
Norman Bassett of the Demco Supplies 
Company. Mr. Bassett also conducted 
the auction, and the sales netted the 
Wisconsin Library Association about 
$300.00, which is to go toward a scholar- 
ship fund. Almost half the bids on the 

books were mail order bids. 


Joseph Auslander 


Shelley’s statement that “poets are 
the unacknowledged legislators of the 
world” is the text which Joseph Aus- 
lander took for his lecture, Poetry and 
Statesmanship, and throughout runs the 
refrain of O’Shaughnessy’s Ode: 

“We are the music-makers, 

And we are the dreamers of dreams, 

Wandering by lone sea-breakers, 

And sitting by desolate streams; 

Worid-losers and world-forsakers, 

On whom the pale moon gleams; 

Yet we are the movers and shakers 

Of the world forever, it seems.” 
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Mr. Auslander said there was a time 

when poets and statesmen were synony- 
mous, “All the statesmen of the Testa- 
ments, old and new, were poets. The 
poet statesmen gave the people the vision 
we need today.” 
« He compared, rather unfavorably, the 
statesmanship of today, which is con- 
cerned with the business of taxation and 
statistics, with that of Biblical times. 

The lecturer quoted from Christopher 
Morley’s recent interview with President 
Hoover, in which the chief executive ex- 
pressed the belief that “what this coun- 
try needs is a great poem.” 

Mr. Auslander said we have been look- 
ing down at our feet. “We need a song 
that can still overthrow bastiles of cor- 
ruption. We need the spirit and the vi- 
sion of the poet.” The dreamer is the 
most formidable realist in actual truth, 
citing Joseph, “the arch-dreamer, who, 
when bankers and big business men 
trembled and turned pale, saved Egypt for 
seven years from the worst famine and 
the worst depression in history. Daniel, 
another poet-statesman, read the hand- 
writing on the wall. There is hand-writ- 
ing on the wall today. Where are our 
Daniels?” the speaker asked. “We need 
statesmen who combine the spirit of 
Shelley with the patience of Lincoln.” 

Mr. Auslander scored the modern bi- 
ographer of the debunking school who he 
says does not search for a subject; he 
hunts for a victim. 

“In your hands,” he told his audience, 
“and in the hands of the teachers, it lies 
to rescue poetry from textbooks and ob- 
scure corners of newspapers, and to make 
children realize that poetry is on their 
side. You can make people remember 
that poetry is not something of which to 
be ashamed. God give you strength to 
put it into the hands of youth and keep 
it there.” 

After the lecture, Mr. Auslander read 
several of his own poems. 


Mr. E. G. Doudna on Teachers’ Colleges 


The meeting opened Thursday morning 
with Miss Anna M. Tarr, librarian of 
the Lawrence College library, presiding. 
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The discussion covered the relations and 
inter-relations of college, school and 
public libraries. Mr. E. G. Doudna, Sec- 
retary of the Board of Regents of Nor- 
mal Schools, talked on teachers’ college 
problems. He said in effect: The teach- 
ers’ college library has technical prob- 
lems peculiar to itself and many common 
to all libraries. 

In the nine teachers’ colleges of Wis- 
consin there are about 6800 students of 
college grade and about 2400 pupils in 
the training schools, used for demon- 
stration, observation and cadet teaching. 
Thus the libraries have to provide for 
a clientele of about 9200 students and 
430 members of the teaching staff. 

The teachers’ college libraries have 
200,000 volumes in their reference li- 
braries and about 190,000 text books, 
with an annual expenditure for books of 
$60,000. Some waste in buying and as- 
sociation standards seem somewhat irra- 
tional. 

The books are selected for study, for 
reference, for avocational reading, and 
to a very limited degree for recreational 
reading. The old idea of education as 
“book-learning” has been disappearing 
and with it goes much of our love of 
books. This we are trying to change. 

We are trying to develop teachers who 
use books for other than teaching pur- 
poses—-we want them to be at home in 
the kingdom of the mind and in the 
democracy of books. The teachers’ col- 
leges are trying to develop teachers who 
will read for growth, personal and pro- 
fessional, for enrichment of the lives. 

There should be a close correlation in 
the work of English classes and the li- 
brary. We wish to break down the fear 
of “literature,” and substitute an ac- 
quaintance with life as seen through 
books. 


Cooperation Between College, School, 
and Public Libraries 


The remainder of the morning session 
was devoted to a discussion of Coopera- 
tion between College, School, and Pub- 
lic Libraries. The papers on this pro- 
gram by Malvina C. Clausen, Oshkosh, 
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Ruth Mielke, Appleton, Sybil C. Schuette, 
Green Bay, and M. H. Jackson, Madison, 
have already been printed in the Novem- 
ber Bulletin. 


Luncheon and District Meetings 


District conference luncheons were 
held at the North Shore Country Club 
with the afternoon’s program immedi- 
ately following. 

This session opened with the presen- 
tation of a drama called “Picking Nuts 
in the Autumn,” in which many of the 
most versatile male members of the W. 
L. A. divulged hitherto hidden talents. 
How many are now on the road to Hol- 
lywood we were unable to learn. 

Mr. W. C. Hewitt, member of the 
Board of Trustees, Oshkosh public li- 
brary, paid a graceful compliment to the 
librarians in a short speech showing his 
appreciation of the work of librarianship 
and telling of his pleasant relations 
with library workers. 


Mr. George B. Utley 


“Libraries as Stabilizing Agencies” 
was the subject of an inspiring talk by 
Mr. George B. Utley, Librarian of the 
Newberry Library in Chicago. Mr. Ut- 
ley said in part: 

As librarians all of us would like to 
be sure that the public library in our 
community is the stabilizing influence in 
that community, that it gives balance 
and poise and the sense of proportion 
to other institutions, the schools, the 
churches, the clubs. In moments of 
sober appraisal we realize that it does 
not always measure up to specifications, 
and that it is far from the stabilizing in- 
fluence it should be, and that we should 
like to have it. 

The library which has most nearly 
gained that position in its community is 
the one that most completely has won 
the confidence of the people. To secure 
this confidence, trustees and librarian 
must study to see what the people most 
need, not necessarily what they want, 
and then proceed in the most practical 
ways to supply those needs. Too often 
the library has failed to be the influence 
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it should be, due to efforts to popularize 
its service, and give quantity rather than 
quality service. 


Libraries should spend more of their 
income on the indisputably substantial 
and permanent things. About ten mil- 
lion dollars a year are reported to be 
spent by public libraries of this country 
for books, and about one-third of this 
amount goes for fiction. If libraries 
would have the courage to put in actual 
practice the oft made suggestion not to 
buy a novel until it was a year old, many 
novels never would be bought, the money 
so saved could be spent for more serious 
service to readers and citizens, the dig- 
nity and standing of the library as a 
truly educational institution would be 
enhanced and the library would by that 
same token take on more of the attrib- 
utes of a stabilizing agency in the com- 
munity. 

At present our municipally supported 
libraries are not definitely enough recog- 
nized as an indispensable part of the 
public service and this is largely the 
fault of the libraries themselves in at- 
tempting too popular and too ephemeral 
a service. No ship can be stable if it 
has too much superstructure and not 
enough body below the waterline. If 
the library is to be the stabilizing agency 
in the community ship, its works must 
be set down low in the structure, close 
to the foundation and the fundamentals, 
and not high up with the roof garden, 
the tennis deck and other pleasant but 
not absolutely essential features. 


In the last analysis, whether the li- 
brary is or is not a stabilizing agency 
depends upon the personal equation, the 
personality of the librarian, her ability, 
her common sense, her tact, her native 
ingenuity in handling the difficult situa- 
tions we have fallen heir to, her judg- 
ment and her capacity to see things in 
their true proportions. 


Resolution 


Following Mr. Utley’s address the fol- 
lowing resolution, moved by Mr. M. S. 
Dudgeon, was unanimously adopted: 
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Resolved, That we record ourselves as 
most appreciative and grateful to Mr. 
George B. Utley, of the Newberry Li- 
brary, Chicago, for his thoughtful and 
suggestive message upon “Libraries as 
Stabilizing Agencies,” and be it further 

Resolved, That following the sugges- 
tions and implications of Mr. Utley’s ad- 
dress this group go on record to the 
effect that libraries should in the future 
adopt as a policy and practice that fic- 
tion, and particularly the newer fiction, 
be hereafter selected with greater care 
than ever before, and that every effort 
be made to lead the reader, and especially 
the younger reader, back to better and 
riper books of fiction, and to the greater 
literature of all kinds found upon our 
shelves. 

Large Libraries Round Table 
Reported by Dorothy Maie Fenton 
The Large Libraries Round Table was 

held at the North Shore Country Club, 
October 6th, at 3:30 p. m. The subject 
for discussion was Economic Problems 
and the Needs of the Day. 

Mr. Dudgeon opened the discussion by 
suggesting that if curtailment were nec- 
essary it should not be allowed to affect 
the basic services of the library and that 
mechanical and non-professional work 
should be delegated to those members of 
the staff who do not have professional 
training. 

He suggested as a possible plan the 
curtailment of purchases of current light 
fiction and greater publicity of the best 
books by the use of lists, ete. After 
some discussion of other matters, Miss 
Borresen of La Crosse, claimed that, be- 
cause there were fewer sources of popu- 
lar fiction in smaller towns, it would be 
necessary for libraries in such places to 
continue to buy it. Mr. Utley suggested 
the slogan “A book is a new book to me 
until I have read it,” as a method of 
drawing older good books to the readers’ 
attention. It was moved and seconded 
that this slogan be adopted. The motion 
was carried. Mr. Dudgeon brought up 
the matter of limiting the purchase of 
new fiction to popular copyrights as 
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much as possible, thus cutting down on 
the cost per book and also giving the 
book a chance to prove its worth. This 
has been done at the Fond du Lac Li- 
brary. 

Miss Hunt, of Racine, suggested the 
four week charge as a time saver. Miss 
Borresen felt that the book collection 
would have to be enlarged. Miss Hunt 
replied that lengthening the charge does 
not necessarily lengthen the time which 
a book is kept. She was requested to 
keep statistics for the present system 
which would be comparable with those 
which were taken before the change was 
made. Miss Bailey suggested that this 
system would not give new books as wide 
a circulation as before. This objection 
was met by Mr. Dudgeon who consid- 
ered that the plan of Quick Return 
books, having a seven day charge and a 
fine of five cents per day for overdues, 
could be used as well with four weeks’ 
charge as two. 

The Detroit system for charging was 
considered as an economical device. The 
Milwaukee library has been able to take 
care of 60% more circulation without 
any additional assistants and Miss Bor- 
resen said that the La Crosse library 
could not manage without it. Losses 
have not proved greater and older pa- 
trons and foreigners do not seem to have 
any more difficulty with the new sys- 
tem. The Gaylord System is very sat- 
isfactory in the Washington, D. C., li- 
brary. 

The present economic status of the li- 
braries represented was brought up next. 
The appropriations of several have been 
cut and cuts were expected in several 
more. None have found it necessary to 
be open shorter hours nor expect to. 

The problem of publicity to reach the 
unemployed was felt to be out of the 
question since most libraries have so 
many unemployed using the library now 
that it is impossible to do more. The 
trend of reading among the unemployed 
was felt to be from fiction to non-fiction. 

The number of periodical subscriptions 
in the Kenosha library would have to be 
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cut but Miss Frantz had no definite plan 
in mind. At Racine, they have been cut 
as much as possible. Miss Borresen 
mentioned the fact that the suspension 
and discontinuation of many periodicals 
has cut the number subscribed for. 

There did not seem to be any agree- 
ment concerning the proportion of fiction 
and non-fiction to be purchased. How- 
ever, the group manifested its approval 
of Miss Schrage’s suggestion that the 
Traveling Library purchase more non- 
fiction. 

Miss Zentner of Oshkosh suggested the 
possibility of a borrower’s card for trav- 
elers which would introduce these per- 
sons at other libraries. The concensus 
of opinion seemed to be that a transients’ 
deposit would take care of this problem. 

Comparatively few libraries put a lim- 
it on the number of books which may be 
charged to adults, and several more have 
a limit for children. Mr. Dudgeon re- 
minded the group that this would not be 
possible with the Detroit system of 
charging. , 

Miss Frederickson of Madison report- 
ed sending overdue notices in twenty-one 
days instead of five with no increased 
loss of books. 

The Milwaukee library is sending 
postal cards for both the first and sec- 
ond notices, instead of sending the sec- 
ond by letter as before. Care must be 
taken in wording of such notices to con- 
form with postal regulations. 

The remittance of fines has been suc- 
cessful in bringing books back to li- 
braries but the practice tends to encour- 
age people to hold books rather than pay 
fines. This was true in Minneapolis. 

The use of flush binding was suggest- 
ed as a possible method of cutting bind- 
ery costs. 


Small Libraries Round Table 
Reported by Hazel D. Laing 
The main discussion was concerned 
with economic conditions and how the li- 
brary is affected, and how it is meeting 
them. Miss MacGeorge of Stevens Point 
told of her exhibits and led the discus- 
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sion on advertising ways and means. 
Miss Jones of Oconomowoc told of book 
buying, how to meet cuts in book fund, 
which led into a discussion of buying re- 
prints from bargain lists, and obtaining 
gifts. Mrs. Scribner of Merrill discussed 
ways of cutting the budget in response 
to lower taxes without impairing library 
service; in fact, with an increase in li- 
brary service. This led into a general 
discussion of salaries. It was interest- 
ing to note that only about half had been 
cut to date, though all were expecting 
that this year’s budget would necessitate 
one. The majority of cuts were not more 
than five per cent, running from ten 
down to two per cent. The ever pres- 
ent problem of lost and stolen books 
brought out the fact that all suffered 
under it. The most successful plan of 
getting back long overdue books was that 
of co-operation of the City Attorney who 
would write letters telling that the 
claims had been turned over to him for 
collection. 


Trustees Meeting 


Trustees from Appleton, Hartford, 
Kenosha, Marshfield, Neenah, and Wau- 
pun attended a meeting for frank dis- 
cussion of their own problems. The dis- 
cussion was animated and was only 
terminated of necessity when it was nec- 
essary to return to the city. 

Among the topics upon which there 
was discussion were the following:—in- 
surance of library property, care and 
custody of funds, power to borrow mon- 
ey for library purposes, building proj- 
ects, attendance of librarian at board 
meetings, floor covering, lighting, hand- 
ling of receipts from fines and rental 
collections, desirability of having a mem- 
ber of the city council on the library 
board, protection of books against muti- 
lation and theft, salary schedules and 
“cuts,” cancellation of fines to obtain re- 
turn of books.—C. B. L. 


Durant 


Following the annual dinner of the 
Association on Thursday evening, the 
program was devoted to the lecture by 
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Mr. Will Durant, “Is Progress Real?” 
The main auditorium of the church was 
filled for this occasion. 


Is Progress Real? The speaker an- 
swered his own question in the affirma- 
tive and supported his answer by citing 
eleven points of achievement of mankind 
which have survived through all the 
ages. These achievements he enumerated 
as the acquisition of speech, the discov- 
ery of fire, the conquest of the animal, 
agricultural revolution, social organiza- 
tion, discovery of tools, ways of study 
and methods of observation and experi- 
ment, development of writing, and finally 
the establishment of education. “As the 
development of writing bound the gener- 
ations together, so the discovery of 
printing bound civilizations together,” the 
speaker said. 


Dr. Durant advanced the theories of 
many great thinkers who hold that what 
we call progress is not progress but 
change. “Progress,” he said, “is not an 
increase in happiness, it is an increase in 
the great things human beings do.” 


He discussed the trend of present day 
thought, saying that no man dared to be 
optimistic for fear of being hooted down. 
He presented as the greatest cause of 
the present despondency, the World War, 
and said that it is no wonder that men 
ask how real this civilization is which 
“every thirty years turns in its tracks 
toward barbarism.” 


Dr. Durant showed that although the 
ancient Greek and Roman civilizations 
have passed away into nothingness, they 
still survive in the works of such men as 
Aristotle and Virgil. Roman government 
is gone, but Roman poetry, law and art 
remain. The structure of our courts to- 
day, has its foundation in Roman civili- 
zation. America may pass away but 
American leadership remains. 


Books for Children 


With Miss Florence Hays, Watertown 
Public Library, presiding, the meeting 
opened Friday morning with a discus- 
sion of the reading interests of children, 
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by Miss Jessie Van Cleve, Specialist in 
Children’s Literature, A. L. A. Booklist. 

“Children’s books should help the child 
understand the world about him should 
stimulate vital, active imagination, and 
should establish a  ground-work of 
ethics,” Miss Van Cleve said. 

“Most children can’t remember when 
they started to read, nor what books 
they first read, but it is obvious that the 
child takes to reading naturally. Read- 
ing is different from the playing of 
games. In games there is an expres- 
sion of the doer’s ability, while reading 
requires an ability to interpret other peo- 
ple’s thoughts. 

“The production of children’s books 
has grown with the increasing interest 
in child psychology. Many books are 
the results of projects with boys and 
girls, but so many of them need to go 
through a ‘sieve.’ 

“Children’s books need just as clear, 
concise writing, just as much clarity of 
thought and beauty of language as adult 
books. The children’s librarian is 
obliged to protect children against poor 
books just as much as against bad and 
vicious stories. Many picture books are 
appreciated only by older children.” 


Miss Van Cleve devoted the remain- 
der of her talk to a sympathetic review 
of some of the new and outstanding 
children’s books. 

A list of good books for children in 
inexpensive editions was discussed by 
Miss Flora Hottes, Children’s Librarian 
at Kenosha. : 

“Nursery books” was the subject of a 
talk by Miss Marion Sharp of Green 
Bay. She spoke of the need of great 
discrimination in selection of books for 
little children. Picture books should be 
simple in line, so as not to confuse the 
child. Stories should be short and sim- 
ply written, should interpret the world 
for the child reader, and should develop 
imagination. There should be books on 
the library shelves that are too difficult 
for children to read, but which can be 
read to them by adults. 
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The lists of books selected by Miss 
Hottes and Miss Sharp were printed in 
the November Bulletin. 


Materials of Local History 

In the absence of Dr. Joseph Shafer, 
Wisconsin Historical Society, Mr. C. B. 
Lester discussed the attempt that is be- 
ing made to preserve historical materials 
of the state. A committee to serve with 
the A. L. A. public documents commit- 
tee is to be appointed by the president of 
the Wisconsin Library Association. 

A letter from Dr. A. F. Kuhlman, 
University of Chicago, chairman of the 
public documents committee, suggested 
four ways of bringing to light all avail- 
able source material. He advised en- 
listment of appropriate libraries, insti- 
tutions and persons in the preservation 
of primary source materials that con- 
tain records of civilization; the location 
of existing but neglected source materi- 
als; the putting into operation of ma- 
chinery to preserve the material in cen- 
ters easily accessible to scholars; and 
the distribution of information regarding 
available sources. 


Business Meeting 
The meeting was called to order by 
the president, Miss Frantz. 
Miss Day was asked to give a report 
on the proceeds of the Durant lecture: 
The receipts from the sale of tick- 








ets were $307.50 
Cost of lecture 250.00 
Leaving a balance of ~-_---_- $57.50 


A motion was made by Mr. Seebach 
that $50.00 be paid to the Methodist 
Church for the use of the church. 
Passed. 

Mr. Bassett made a motion that the 
bills for music, of $44.00, and for the 
work of the janitor, $5.00, be allowed, 
and also that the money stolen from 
Miss Day be reimbursed from the Asso- 
ciation treasury. Motion carried. 

It was moved by Mr. Dudgeon that the 
Association extend a message of grati- 
tude to Dr. Wriston and send him $25.00 
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in appreciation of his splendid address 
to the Association. The motion was car- 
ried. 


Treasurer’s Report 


To the Members of the Wisconsin Li- 
brary Association: 


In submitting my report as treasurer 
I want also to thank Mr. Edel Seebach 
for acting as deputy treasurer during 
my enforced absence from the meeting 
and to express my regrets at not being 
with you. 
MARGARET REYNOLDS, 


Treasurer. 
Balance received December, 1931_$679.69 
Neeepte? —.. $1,570.54 
Expenditures __________ 1,161.56 


Balance on hand October 1, 1932_$408.98 

At present we have 208 paid-up mem- 
bers with 142 still owing for 1932 and 
24 for 1931 dues. 


Report of Deputy Treasurer 
For October 5-7, 1932 





Dues paid at meeting ~-------__ $94.00 
Expended 3.20 
Balance —- $90.80 





Wisconsin Library Scholarship Fund 
(Book Auction) : 
Cash paid in on sales of books__$145.75 





Mail order bids 149.75 
Total $295.50 





EDEL E. SEEBACH, 
Deputy Treasurer. 


Report of Auditing Committee 


We, the members of the Auditing 
Committee of the Wisconsin Library As- 
sociation, have audited the books of the 
treasurer, Margaret Reynolds, and 
found them to be correct. 

HELEN S. MATHEWS 
MURIEL S. MARCHANT 
AILEEN MACGEORGE 


Miss Schrage made a motion that the 
reports of the treasurer and auditing 
committee be accepted. Passed. 
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Certification 

Miss Janes, as chairman, gave the 
following report of the work of the Cer- 
tification Committee: 

Because there has been some confu- 
sion about the organization and duties 
of the Certification Committee in con- 
trast to the Certification Board, will re- 
view a little of the history of both 
groups. 

The Certification Board was created 
by the legislature in 1921, and went into 
effect in 1923. Three members are ap- 
pointed by the governor—one must be 
a trustee, and two librarians. One mem- 
ber is selected by the President of the 
University of Wisconsin and one by the 
Library Commission, which member also 
acts as secretary. 

Now the certification committee was 
the creation of the Wisconsin Library 
Association in 1925 to follow up the 
work of the Certification Board, and the 
Certification Board confines its duties to 
investigating and assigning certificates 
of the different grades to librarians who 
apply. There is no penalty in connec- 
tion with the law. 

The duties of the Certification Com- 
mittee are: 


1. To collect material when certification 
legislation is pending. (What certifi- 
cation committees or boards are doing 
in other states.) 

2. To insist that the law be enforced, 
for this is the plain duty of the com- 
mittee. 

3. To keep in close touch with the work- 
ings and decisions of the certification 
board. 

4. To create public opinion in regard to 
the standards of certification. (Work 
up publicity in regard to this and 
publish in Wisconsin Library Bul- 
letin.) 

5. To urge librarians to value their cer- 
tificates and to encourage others to 
obtain higher grade certificates, 

6. To make a summary of the grades of 
certificates held by Wisconsin li- 
brarians. 
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7. To impress the Wisconsin Library As- 
sociation with the need of its whole- 
hearted backing. 

8. To balance high standards with high 
salaries. 

9. To raise the standard of the library 
profession in every way possible, for 
this is the real purpose and excuse 
for a certification committee. 

About new legislation: the only pos- 
sibility is that a Central Board of Edu- 
cation may be established—many club 
women in Wisconsin are back of this. 
If this is passed, all certification boards, 
including the library board, will be un- 
der it. And this is the time when the 
certification committee will have very 
definite duties. 

Conclusion: the only question here is 
—does the Wisconsin Library Associa- 
tion want to go on record listing penal- 
ties to librarians who do not conform 
with the law when accepting library po- 
sitions. 

Do you want to have this delayed until 
next meeting when a special report will 
be made. Of course this will not in- 
fluence past appointments, only future 
ones. 

Mr. Dudgeon moved that this report 
be accepted. Seconded and passed. 


Other Committees 


Mr. Bassett gave a report of the 
Scholarship Committee. After some dis- 
cussion on the work of the Scholarship 
Committee, the following motion was 
made and passed: 

A fund, raised by the sale of books or 
other means, is sanctioned by the Wis- 
consin Library Association, and the han- 
dling of this fund (for scholarship or 
other purposes) shall be left to a com- 
mittee of three members, to be appoint- 
ed by the president of the Association. 

Mr. Lester gave a report on the work 
of the Policy Committee. A motion was 
offered by Mr. Dudgeon that the Policy 
Committee be delegated full power to 
formulate policies of the Wisconsin Li- 
brary Association during the time be- 
tween meetings. 
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Miss Hays read a report of the Reso- 
lutions Committee. 


RESOLUTIONS 
Adopted by the Wisconsin Library Asso- 
ciation Convention at Appleton, Wiscon- 
sin, October 7, 1932 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Wis- 
consin Library Association are hereby 
given to the president, Miss Cora M. 
Frantz, for the ability she has shown in 
planning the convention and the able 
and dignified way in which she has pre- 
sided over its meetings; and to the other 
officers for the satisfactory manner in 
which they have fulfilled the duties as- 
signed to them. 

We thank Miss Florence Day, the li- 
brarian at Appleton, and her staff for 
their share in making this convention so 
delightful and profitable. 

We also thank the Board of Directors 
of the Appleton Public Library; the 
Methodist Church; the Appleton Cham- 
ber of Commerce for arranging for 
transportation; Miss Anna M. Tarr, the 
librarian at Lawrence College, and her 
staff; the City Officials; the Press; the 
hotels; the Demco Library Supplies for 
the programs, and all others who have 
contributed to the success of this con- 
vention. 

The Wisconsin Library Association 
hereby endorses and adopts as its own 
the following Resolution adopted by the 
Board of Trustees of the Milwaukee 
Public Library upon September 13th, 
1982, upon the death of Mrs. Theresa 
Hubbell West Elmendorf. 

WHEREAS, Mrs. Theresa Hubbell West 
Elmendorf passed away at her home in 
Buffalo, New York, on Sunday, Septem- 
ber 4th, 1932. Mrs. Elmendorf, then 
Theresa Hubbell West, entered the li- 
brary of the Young Men’s Association of 
Milwaukee in the autumn of 1877. She 
continued to serve the public library 
after it became a municipal institution. 
In 1880 she was made deputy librarian, 
which office she retained until 1892 when, 
upon the resignation of K. August Lin- 
derfelt, she was elected librarian of the 
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Milwaukee Public Library. She contin- 
ued in charge of this library until her 
resignation in the autumn of 1896. In 
that year she was married to Henry Liv- 
ingston Elmendorf, who, in 1897, became 
librarian of the newly-established Buf- 
falo Public Library. In July, 1906, she 
became vice-librarian of the Buffalo 
Public Library, remaining in this posi- 
tion until 1926 when she retired as pro- 
vided by the New York State Retirement 
Law. 

Mrs. Elmendorf was for years an en- 
thusiastic and able leader among 
American librarians. She was the au- 
thor and compiler of much excellent ma- 
terial on libraries, the compiler of many 
reading lists and contributed many pam- 
phlets and articles relating to reading 
and professional work. She held im- 
portant committee appointments and 
offices in the American Library Asso- 
ciation, and, in 1911, was honored by 
election to the presidency of that organi- 
zation. Therefore be it 


Resolved, that the Board of Trustees 
of the Milwaukee Public Library, by the 
adoption of this resolution, registers its 
appreciation of the eminent abilities of 
Mrs. Elmendorf as a librarian and li- 
brary worker; pays tribute to her many 
excellent qualities as a woman, a scholar, 
and a public servant; expresses the deep 
sorrow here and throughout the library 
world that follows her death, and ex- 
tends its sympathy to her relatives and 
friends. 

FLORENCE C, Hays, Chairman, 

MINNIE ISAACS 

MARIAN FREDRICKSON 
Committee on Resolutions 


A motion was made by Miss Huhn, and 
seconded, that the report of the Resolu- 
tions Committee be accepted. Adopted. 

The report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee was given and is as follows: 
President—M. Louise Hunt, Racine Pub- 

lic Library. 
Vice-president—Josephine R. Hargrave, 
Lane Library, Ripon College. 
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Secretary—Irene Newman, Dept. of 
Public Instruction, Madison. 

Treasurer — Dorothy Siebacker, 
Claire Public Library. 

The secretary was directed to cast the 
ballot of the Association for the persons 
nominated by the committee, and they 
were declared elected. 

Mr. Dudgeon extended an invitation 
to the Association from the Milwaukee 
Public Library to hold our meeting ther 
in 19383. ' 

A motion was made by Miss Schrage 
that the place of meeting be left to the 
executive committee, and that in case it 
was decided to hold the 1933 meeting in 
conjunction with the A. L. A. meeting 
in Chicago, that the present officers be 
continued in office for the year following 
the 1933 meeting. 

Mr. Lester discussed the matter of a 
contributing membership to the A. L. A. 


Eau 
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A motion was made and adopted that 
the association refer the matter of con- 
tinuing a contributing membership in the 
A. L. A. to the incoming executive board, 
with approval of such continuance if 
funds are available. 

After some explanation and discus- 
sion, Mr. Lester offered the following 
resolution: 

Resolved, That the Wisconsin Library 
Association cooperate with the American 
Library Association committee on public 
documents in the state document center 
movement, and that the president of the 
W. L. A. appoint three members of this 
association to act upon the Wisconsin 
state document center committee. 

The total registration is reported as 
135, of whom 9 were from Appleton, 122 
from elsewhere in Wisconsin, and 4 from 
outside the state. 

The meeting adjourned. 

CLARA L. LINDSLEY, Secretary. 





NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 
Edited by Blanche A. Smith 


Library Hospitality 

Librarians should consider themselves 
gracious hosts, introducing their book 
guests to their other guests in order that 
pleasant companionship may result, ac- 
cording to Dr. H. F. Seely in his talk 
before the school librarians at the Wis- 
consin State Teachers’ Association. It 
is possible that our missionary zeal is 
driving us to dissipate our efforts to the 
extent that we neglect our most impor- 
tant duty as hosts. 


Quantity and Quality 

“There never was a time when novel 
writing and publishing was purposely 
more ephemeral and novel reading more 
casual,” says Mr. Stevens in the report 
of the year in Pratt Institute Library. 
“Without unduly deprecating the modern 
taste in novels, it is helpful to the more 
worthy functions of a free library not 
to have to trouble with much of current 
fiction which appears only to disappear. 
In stocking the library with rigid dis- 


crimination, our circulation of fiction has 
dwindled below forty per cent which is 
a bottom record for ‘light reading.’ 

“And when the appropriate corre- 
spondence of feebleness of paper and 
binding hasten the imminent end of these 
books, a wise system of ‘wait and see’ 
has been adopted whereby rebinding is 
deferred till it may be seen whether the 
‘prize novel’ of yesteryear may yet be 
read again.” 


Crowded Shelves 


It is pleasant to find our own reac- 
tions to overcrowded conditions set forth 
in Mr. Stevens’ report under the caption, 
“New Increase.” “It is not for this li- 
brary to glory in the extent of its pos- 
sessions. In fact, except for the deplor- 
able losses, accountable and unaccount- 
able, which are every free library’s por- 
tion, we take satisfaction in those dimi- 
nutions which mean studied eliminations, 
persistent and unsparing, whereby our 
shelves are freed from the obsolete. Thus 
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the growth of our library is healthfully 
retarded, and our building approaches 
the end of its fourth decade unencum- 
bered and adequate.” 

Rapid Reading 

The news that we may learn to read 
more rapidly is welcome to librarians 
who are able to read such a small per- 
cent of the books they long to know. 
Miss Eastman has given us permission 
to print the following leaflet which was 
prepared by Mr. G. O. Ward, chief of 
Technology Division in Cleveland Public 
Library. 

Rapid Reading 
Why and How 

Ability to read rapidly is desirable when 
one is reading for general sense rather 
than for detail, for facts rather than for 
style, or for practical reasons rather than 
for enjoyment. It is valuable in sifting a 
book or article for really worth while 
grains of fact or opinion, and is necessary 
when the reader must cover much ground 
in a limited time. 

The expert reader shifts his reading 
gears to accommodate his material and the 
occasion. By being able to read rapidly 
when necessary, he can cover more ground 
than the slow reader and also have time 
for leisurely and meditative reading. 

For the slow reader who would increase 
his speed the first step is to discover the 
causes for his slowness. These may lie in 
one’s surroundings, in the book, in the 
mind itself, or in the eyes. 

Unfavorable Surroundings 

Possible external hindrances are bad 
light, poor ventilation, wrong temperature, 
and noisy surroundings. 

Light should be adequate. Says one ocu- 
list of experience, ‘Most people do not read 
with a bright enough light. For a bridge 
lamp, a 60 or 75 watt bulb is to be pre- 
ferred; for a parlor or floor lamp 100 to 
150 watts. Sit a little further away from 
the source of light than you otherwise 
would, so as to avoid the glare.” 

Light should come from behind, over the 
reader’s left shoulder; it should never 
shine or be reflected into the eyes. 

The room should be comfortably warm 
but not hot. A temperature varying be- 
tween 64 and 72 degrees and averaging 68 
degrees was reported by one educational 
experimenter to favor the highest mental 
efficiency in a class room. 

Surroundings should be as quiet as pos- 
sible. One should learn to read in spite of 
noise, but experiment has shown that noise 
decreases speed in reading. 
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The Book 


The book itself may to blame because 
the print is small or bad, or because the 
paper is dazzling, or for other physical rea- 
sons. The reader usually has to take books 
as he finds them, but sometimes a choice is 
possible, as when a standard work is avail- 
able in different editions. A book may 
slow up reading also because it is badly 
written. 


The Mind of the Reader 


A third set of difficulties may reside in 
the reader’s mind. The mind may suffer 
from a lack of interest in the subject—a 
serious handicap. Headway may be slow 
because the reader is not prepared educa- 
tionally for attacking a certain subject or 
a book which is advanced in its treatment. 
Unfamiliar terms are obstacles. 

Lack of interest may sometimes be 
remedied by a book written in a simpler 
or more vivid style. It is helped by dis- 
cussion with friends or fellow students. 
Some special aspect of a subject may be 
more attractive than another; thus, an ap- 
proach to zoology through the lives and 
habits of animals is likely to be more in- 
teresting for the ordinary reader than 
through the study of animal anatomy or 
classification. 

If a subject itself is difficult, books on 
subjects preliminary to it may need to be 
mastered first. A background of ideas and 
information developed by wide general 
reading with the habitual use of the dic- 
tionary and other reference works, is often 
the best preparation for attacking books 
on unfamiliar subjects with reasonable ease 
and understanding. 

The obstacle of unfamiliar words, or 
words used in unfamiliar senses is met by 
consistent, conscientious use of a good dic- 
tionary. In a rapid survey it may be pos- 
sible to guess roughly the meaning of new 
words from their place in the text, and 
resort to the dictionary when this method 
fails. The use of a dictionary slows down 
reading speed at first for the individual 
with a limited stock of words, but in- 
creases it as the vocabulary is enlarged. 


Training the Eyes 


Next, as to the eyes. In reading, the eye 
does not travel evenly along the line of 
print but by little jerks and pauses. The 
actual reading is done in the pauses, at 
each of which the eye grasps a certain 
number of words. For a normal adult, this 
number is four or five for ordinary words; 
for an unusual reader, seven; and for a 
poor reader, two or three. Poor eye-grasp 
is sometimes due to conditions which re- 
quire the attention of an oculist. 

In improving one’s eye-grasp, the aim is 
to increase the number of words taken in 
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while the eye is pausing, and so to de- 
crease the number of pauses. One practi- 
cal suggestion is to learn to read whole 
phrases at once instead of individual 
words. Another is to train the eye to start 
each fresh line of print, not at the first 
word, but two or three words in. By way 
of encouragement it may be said that even 
a very slow reader can improve his eye 
grasp by steady practice. 


Selective Reading 


A very important element in rapid read- 
ing is the ability to concentrate attention 
on what is essential and to skip the un- 
important, in other words, to read selec- 
tively. 

To accomplish this, one must keep firm- 
ly in mind why he is reading and the point 
on which he desires information. 

He must also decide whether a given 
book or article is to be perused in detail 
or simply skimmed for the general 
thought. In reading for facts or for a 
survey, it is not necessary to read every 
phrase or sentence. One must learn to 
look for the important word in a phrase, 
the heart of a sentence, key sentences in 
paragraphs, introductory and summary 
paragraphs in chapters, and the prefaces, 
introductions and concluding chapters of 
entire books. Frequently a glance at the 
table of contents will indicate at once 
whether the whole book should be read, 
some particular chapter only, or none of 
it at all. Do not leaf through a book in 
search of a specific point. Use the indexes 
if there is one. 

Selection is not only important; it is 
fundamental for increasing a slow reading 
rate. It requires continuous attention and 
effort of will until the habit is formed. 


Miscellaneous Suggestions 

Force yourself to read rapidly. It may 
help to experiment with an exciting novel 
where devouring interest in the outcome 
of the plot can spur the lagging eye. 

When copying a passage word for word, 
try to take in a whole line or more with 
each glance at the page—not just two or 
three words at a time. In reading aloud to 
some one do not keep the eyes on the book. 
Snatch an eyeful of print and look away 
from the page while repeating it to your 
listener. 

A friendly Cleveland educator offers the 
following among other useful suggestions: 
Have someone copy a page or two of read- 
ing matter in phrases, one phrase to a line, 
with three or four spaces between lines. 
Practice reading a line at a glance, that 
is, look at a line, and then, looking away, 
repeat the words mentally. A card with a 
slot wide enough to take in a single line 
may be used to confine the attention to 
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one phrase at a time. This exercise is 
helpful, especially at first, but should not 
be overdone else there is danger of falling 
into the bad habit of mental repetition. 

Do not permit the eye to wander back 
for words which have been missed. Com- 
pel it to read straight ahead. 

Avoid pronouncing words or allowing 
the lips to move, even silently. 

Do not stop to take elaborate notes. 
Read first; reflect; go back after points 
which have been missed, and then do your 
note taking. With one’s own books, ma- 
terial to be copied may be checked as it 
is read and the copying done afterward. 

When possible, choose for reading those 
hours when there is least likelihood of in- 
terruption and the mind is not distracted 
by other matters. Heavy reading immedi- 
ately after meals is not recommended. 

Read much. One recommendation is a 
minimum of seven hours a week, the read- 
ing to be fitted into one’s schedule as cir- 
cumstances require. 

Finally, to form the habit of rapid read- 
ing is like cultivating other habits. It re- 
quires a strong start, and persistent, regu- 
lar practice until it is well established. 


Tests for Progress 


Simple methods can devised for testing 
progress. One suggestion is to read for 
fifteen minutes in some standard work 
which is unfamiliar, and make a note of 
the number of lines covered. Repeat this 
test every two weeks for a couple of 
months and compare the results. A seri- 
ous magazine, or a news column in the daily 
paper may be substituted for a book. 

An alternative method is to record at 
regular intervals the time required to read 
a thousand words. 

Readers who enjoy graphs can construct 
a simple progress chart on which a curve 
can be made to show the number of words 
per fifteen minutes, or the number of min- 
utes per thousand words, recorded on dif- 
ferent dates. 

Perhaps a contest can be arranged with 
some other reader and progress compared 
at weekly intervals; for example, a one- 
minute tournament in which each contest- 
ant reads for one minute, counts the num- 
ber of words read, and sums up what he 
remembers. 


Useful Books 


Methods for testing one’s rate of read- 
ing and formal exercises for training the 
eye are found in Pitkin’s Art of rapid 
reading; Pressey’s Manual of reading exer- 
cises for freshmen, and Fenton’s Self di- 
rection and adjustment. 

The reader should accustom himself to 
the use of an unabridged dictionary, but 
desk lexicons are helpful and less expen- 
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sive. A couple of useful ones are Web- 
ster’s Collegiate Dictionary and the Prac- 
tical Standard Dictionary. Any dictionary, 
even a small one, must be examined care- 
fully enough for the reader to realize the 
amount and variety of information to be 
found in it. 
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Wisconsin Magazine Wanted 
The Superior (Wis.) Public Library 
is willing to pay a reasonable price for 
a copy of the Wisconsin Magazine, Sep- 
tember, 1926, to complete its files. Ad- 
dress Miss Martha B. Merrell, librarian. 





LIBRARY SCHOOL OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
By Mary Emogene Hazeltine, Principal 


A faculty, teaching a one year library 
course, might easily be in danger of be- 
coming bored by the quick recurrence of 
teaching author, title and subject cards 
with rules for indention, spacing, capi- 
talization, imprint and collation, and by 
the seemingly short interlude between 
lessons only one year ago and today in 
the evaluation of dictionaries, encyclo- 
pedias, periodical indexes, and the long 
line of reference books; to say nothing 
of the inevitable repetition in presenting 
other subjects of the curriculum. But 
instead of boredom the faculty find a 
challenge in presenting the same sub- 
jects: because there are (1) new stu- 
dents every year and their freshness of 
interest is contagious, (2) frequent new 
methods for presenting old truths and 
codes, (3) new books and new editions, 
new aids and guides, (4) frequent let- 
ters from “old grads” bearing witness to 
the value of the many things learned in 
library school, proving that the funda- 
mentals are still the desiderata in the 
practice of library work. 

The courses of the first semester are 
advancing with their usual regularity 
and dispatch, with the accompaniment 
of discussions, quizzes, exhibits, and 
book reports. Mrs. Davis is teaching 
Children’s Work, formerly carried by 
Miss King, while Miss Blanche Smith is 
teaching her other courses, also carrying 
a share of the field work. The rest of 
the schedule is going forward in its ac- 
customed way, with the title page ex- 
hibit, the study of library literature, and 
a book week exhibit which will be noted 
in the Bulletin in the general account 
of Book Week. 


The outstanding events since the No- 
vember report have been the lectures by 
Dr. Joseph Schafer, Superintendent of 
the Wisconsin Historical Society, and 
Dr. John D. Hicks, Professor of His- 
tory, in connection with the development 
of the topic History for Book Selection. 
Dr. Hicks discussed a list of titles in 
American History selected as a basic 
collection. The students felt that each 
group became alive under his able char- 
acterization, while his method of present- 
ing the subject as a trained historian 
gave an admirable understanding of how 
histories should be evaluated. 

“Immigrant letters,’ Dr. Schafer’s 
subject, grew out of a special field of re- 
search which he began four years ago 
tracing letters written by immigrants to 
the home folks back in the old countries, 
and conversely, letters written from the 
homelands to the immigrants in their 
new homes. Dr. Schafer said that when 
the social history of America comes to 
be written, the place of the immigrant 
must have a share in its development, 
based not on theory or sentiment, but 
on documentary sources. In order to 
trace these letters he spent a summer in 
Europe making contacts with librarians 
and others in the regions from which 
immigrants had most largely come to 
Wisconsin, his primary interest. He was 
most happy in these contacts in one large 
section in Germany, and is still receiv- 
ing letters that are being discovered in 
the households of this region. 

He read in translation from a num- 
ber of them, thus giving the class a first 
hand knowledge of source material. 
They were deeply interested in this new 
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angle on social history. Dr. Schafer 
urged them to be alert in gathering local 
history material in any community in 
which they were located, especially let- 
ters to early settlers that may yet be in 
the possession of their descendants. 


School Notes 

The school is honored in the reprinting 
of a story by Miss Reely in Golden tales 
of the Prairie States, selected by May 
Lamberton Becker. Miss Reely’s story 
first published in The Midland, 1922, is 
entitled “Hands,” and in introducing it 
Mrs. Becker says in part, “Miss Reely is 
active in the tremendous vital organism 
of the American public library; in Wis- 
consin, a state where library organization 
has reached an amazing general effec- 
tiveness, she is one of those who have 
helped largely in bringing books to the 
people. My own acquaintance with her 
work began, however, through a play 
that reached me in the unassuming pam- 
phlet shape of plays meant for amateur 
production—a heartfelt little folk-drama 
about a pair who had saved so gallantly, 
so romantically, in hard happy days of 
home-building and family-raising, that 
as their children grew up they could not 
understand their parents’ respect for 
money, prolonged into a time when it 
was easier to come by... . So I looked 
for other work by one so sympathetic to 
homely experience, and found the stories 
by Miss Reely in The Midland, a maga- 
zine for years a nursery of Mid-Western 
talent. 

“The files of The Midland are of high 
value to the student of American fiction 
willing to break from provincialism— 
which in our literature has come to mean 
the provincialism of the East. The 
themes of its short stories are drawn in 
the main from conditions in the prairie 
states, their present life or immediate 
background. Often its writers have 
their way yet to make, so that one may 
find in the files of The Midland early 
work of men and women now recognized 
by the nation .... Here is the sort of 
understanding of rural conditions, espe- 
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cially in a region where roads not only 
make but are history, that lights the 
corners of a country. Such understand- 
ing is to be found in more than one tale 
first published in The Midland... .” 

In her acknowledgments Mrs. Becker 
says, “I cast my net so wide that the 
page would scarcely hold the names of 
my helpers, but I must name Miss Callie 
Wieder [Wisconsin 1914] of the Water- 
loo, Iowa, Public Library and Miss Jean 
C. Roos of the Cleveland Public Library. 
And as usual in the preparation of these 
volumes, my thanks are due to the Read- 
ing-Rooms of the New York Public Li- 
brary and of the British Museum,”— 
again a tribute to libraries and li- 
brarians! 

Among the nineteen authors repre- 
sented in Mrs. Becker’s anthology, four, 
including Miss Reely, have lectured at 
the School, Hamlin Garland, William Al- 
len White, and Herbert Quick. 


For the first time in the history of the 
School there was no fall picnic, or Dev- 
il’s Lake trip, due to the inclemency of 
the weather this year. 


Alumni Notes 


Greetings came from the Wisconsin Li- 
brary School breakfast held during the 
meetings of the South Dakota Library As- 
sociation, signed by Dorothea Heins ’12, 
Helen E. Burgess ’30, Loraine M. Vilas ’30, 
Blanche Battin ’31, and Abigail Lyon, sum- 
mer session ’16, 

Susan G. Akers ’13 is the author appear- 
ing in the department devoted to Librarian 
Authors in the Library Journal, in its is- 
sue of November 15. We may henceforth 
address her as Dr. Akers, for she was 
awarded the Ph. D. in August by the 
Graduate Library School of the University 
of Chicago. 

Katharine Ellis Barrett ex ’13 has again 
remembered the alumni collection of the 
School with a copy of her latest book, 
The trenchant wind, poems of Patagonia. 
The School welcomes eagerly such contri- 
butions for its growing alumni shelf. 

Mabel A. Wayne '15, assistant librarian, 
Public Library, Decatur, Ill., was elected 
treasurer of the Illinois Library Associa- 
tion. 

Jessie E. Reed '18, librarian Frederick 
H. Hild Regional Branch, Chicago Public 
Library, was on the program of the IIli- 
nois Library Association, her topic being 
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“Stimulating Interest in Directed Read- 
ing.” 

Jessie E. Logan ’21, librarian Spades 
Park Branch, Indianapolis Public Library, 
and author of Goodly company, a book of 
quotations is the Librarian-Author fea- 
tured in Library Journal for October 15. 

Margaret M. Corcoran ’23, Librarian, 
Junior College Library, Springfield, IIl., 
was one of the hosts at the Springfield 
meeting of the Illinois Library Associa- 
tion. 

Letha M. Davidson ’23, librarian, Public 
Library, Ames, Iowa, contributed two of 
the notes appearing in the Children’s Li- 
brarians’ Notebook, in the Library Journal 
of November 15. 

Myrtle G. Hart ’25, of the Cataloging 
Department, Edward L. Doheny Jr. Me- 
morial Library, University of Southern 
California, in writing of their splendid 
new building spoke of one detail as fol- 
lows: “Our main reading room has a frieze 
of fourteen printers’ marks repeated— 
Caxton is just above the clock.” The Li- 
brary Journal of Nov. 1, p. 898, makes ref- 
erence to this frieze in a complete descrip- 
tion of the building. 

Flossie M. Martin ’25, librarian, Central 
High School Library, Tulsa, Okla., was a 
member of the program committee for the 
Southwestern Library meeting at Little 
Rock. 

Anne E. Procter ’26, librarian of Public 
Library, Jamestown, N. Dak., was elected 
secretary-treasurer of the North Dakota 
Library Association. 
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Dorothy Charles ’28 was appointed cata- 
loger of the Osterhout Free Library, 
Wilkes Barre, Penn., in July. The position 
gives the opportunity not only for the 
cataloging at the main library, but for 
organizing that of three high school li- 
braries and four branches. 

Rhea Gibson ’28, librarian State Teach- 
ers College Library, River Falls, attended 
the summer session of the University of 
Illinois Library School for study toward 
the master’s degree. 

Marie Scheie ’29 is completing the or- 
ganization of the library of the College of 
St. Scholastica, Duluth. 

Margaret L. Fulmer ’30, reference li- 
brarian, State Library Commission, Bis- 
marck, N. Dak., was elected to the execu- 
tive board of the state Library Associa- 
tion. 

Esther Baird ’31, school assistant, Coun- 
ty Department, Fort Wayne Public Li- 
brary, contributed a note to the Children’s 
Librarians’ Notebook, Library Journal of 
October 15. 

Beatrice E. Keegin ’31 has been trans- 
ferred from the Schools Division of the 
Public Library, Washington, D. C., to the 
position of reference children’s librarian. 

Helen Benedict ’32 was appointed libra- 
rian of the University of Dubuque on No- 
vember 21. : 

Louise Hetherington ’32, children’s li- 
brarian, Wayne County Library, Mich., 
contributed notes to the Children’s Libra- 
rians’ Notebook in the Library Journal of 
October 15 and November 15. 





"ROUND THE CIRCLE 


Send all news items to Mrs. Winifred L. Davis, Editor, Round the Circle 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


The following interesting account is taken from the Racine Journal Times fol- 
lowing an exhibit of articles produced through ideas gleaned from books at the pub- 
lic library in connection with Wisconsin Products week. The articles were assembled 
in a store window. It needs no comment, unless it is to say “only another evidence 
of a library’s constructive service.” Ed. 

“Included in the exhibit is a puppet show made up of a group of figures pro- 
duced by A. M. Anderson and a number of 4-H boys of the Bartlett school. An- 
other part of the exhibit is drawings made by William F. Krenzke of an article on 
which he was recently granted a patent. Considerable of the information he used 
was procured at the library. A water clock and a boat made by boys of the Traut- 
wein school was accomplished with the help of library books. A small table, made 
by Walter Johnson, Rural Route 3, is the result of much information received at 
the library. Canned goods exhibited by Mrs. Arthur Filler, 270 Lafayette avenue, 
and by pupils of the domestic science department of public schools, also are the 
result of information from the library. A food mixer, developed through library 
information, is the product of the Hamilton-Beach company. A bouquet of flowers 
bears the note that they were saved from insects by information obtained from 
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farmers’ bulletins at the library. A photograph of some healthy babies is exhib- 
ited to show what can be done by following out health information from library 


books. 


Miss Helen Geyer, 2220 Superior street, exhibits considerable art work and 


Jane Gray, 905 Center street, shows silhouettes, resulting from information re- 
ceived at the library. A hand painting, being a water scene, is the work of Nan 
Clancy and a hand decorated pillow is the work of Mary Hurbis, 1418 North Chat- 
ham street. These also resulted from information furnished by the library. A col- 
lection of vegetables, grown by Louis Huser, Rural Route 3, are part of the display 
and were grown in accordance with information from the library.” 


Adams. The library has installed a 
“pay shelf” from which the newest fic- 
tion may be taken for 5 cents a week. 


Algoma. Regular announcements of 
story hours are made through the local 
paper when the stories to be told are 
usually named. 


Antigo. During October the library 
had a daily average of 380 books circu- 
lated, or for the month 9,973, a ten per 
cent gain over October, 1931. Adult 
non-fiction circulation has increased 40 
per cent over five years, and has more 
than doubled over the last ten years. 
Comparing patrons’ selections during 
October, 1931, and of 1932 it is found 
that books of biography, sociology and 
science are increasingly in demand. 

Note is made of the fact that while the 
circulation has increased from 75,698 in 
1922 to 110,417 in 1931, the number on 
the staff has remained the same. Cir- 
culation is 9.4 books per capita, and 27,- 
000 per assistant. 


Appleton. Volumes circulated by the 
library during October were 14,813. The 
report from the children’s department 
showed a circulation gain of 2,062 books 
over October, 1931, and a gain of 2,617 
over September, 1932. 

The juvenile department’s new cuckoo 
clock is a popular addition. There are 
also “the most diversified collections of 
china animals, a Noah’s ark with the 
turtles and pigs, squirrels and kanga- 
roos walking up the gang plank, a calico 
cat and a gingham dog, dog book ends, 
named Jack the Scot and Angus; the 
dog pastepot, named Fido; ‘54-40 or 
Bust,’ or the covered wagon; and the 
four goldfish—Snark, Dazzler, Cuttlefish 


and Norman D, named after the four 
books with those titles. And here and 
there throughout the department are 
scattered the little novelties that the two 
librarians, Miss Marcelline Grignon and 
Miss Ruth Pierre are constantly collect- 
ing.” 


Ashland. Some of the high lights in 
the librarian’s annual report follow: 

“With 17,219 books owned by the li- 
brary, circulation during the fiscal year 
which has just ended jumped to 97,800, 
the largest in the library’s history. In 
1910 the circulation was 20,613; in 1920, 
30,138; five years later, 65,156; in 1930, 
76,775; in 1931, 85,571; and last year, 
97,800. 

“Ashland citizens do not stick entirely 
to fiction, for 32 per cent, almost one- 
third of the total circulation, was of 
non-fiction books. 

“During the year 999 books have been 
added to the adult collection, 540 to the 
children’s library, and eleven to the ref- 
erence list. 

“The present economic condition has 
been the libraries’ great opportunity to 
serve. Added to its regular patrons are 
many people who are using it in prepar- 
ing for better jobs, in the profitable use 
of leisure time, and in the maintenance 
of morale in finding recreation and es- 
cape for the restless and discouraged. 
People are doing a great deal of serious 
thinking, and part of their thinking has 
extended to economic conditions and in- 
ternational affairs. No group of books 
is in greater demand in our library than 
books which treat of such subjects. 
Every day finds the reading room occu- 
pied by men and women who are enjoy- 
ing the magazines and newspapers which 
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are provided. Newspapers several years 
ago were comparatively fresh when 
taken off the rack; now they are actu- 
ally worn from constant use. Only peo- 
ple who come to the library frequently 
realize how much use is made of this 
one phase of library service.” 


Chippewa Falls. November 1 was a 
high water mark at the library when 425 
books were circulated, 300 being about 
the daily average. 

In ten years, the librarian states, 
there has been a gain of over 60 per 
cent. In 1921 circulation was 62,324 and 
the present year promises to be well over 
100,000. Quoting further: “Work in 
the schools has doubled, also reference 
work. The librarians work longer than 
their regular schedules to meet the 
greatly increased demands made upon 
the library.” 


Cumberland. Through the courtesy of 
Mrs. Kendall the library has the latest 
telephone directories of St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. 


Delavan. A set of the new edition of 
the World Book has been purchased. 

The library has reduced the rental 
book charge from 10 cents to 5 cents 
per week for the first week, the charge 
of 10 cents being retained for any over- 
time. Further change in policy is an- 
nounced by the librarian: 

“Because duplicate copies of the ma- 
jority of new novels become ‘dead wood’ 
on the shelves so soon, it has been found 
advisable to follow the policy used in 
most other libraries that have rental 
shelves—to buy additional titles, not du- 
plicates of the free collection, thus mak- 
ing available for reading books which 
the library would not otherwise be able 
to have. In this day of increased cir- 
culation and reduced funds, and consid- 
ering that the rent books when they 
have paid for themselves are turned into 
the free collection, such a change will 
keep the free shelves of fiction better 
stocked.” 
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De Pere. Miss Mathews was the 
speaker at one of the fall luncheon meet- 
ings of the local Rotary club, when she 
explained the function and services of 
the library. 


Eau Claire. One new appointment 
and four reappointments to the library 
board were confirmed by the council re- 
cently, Alden Losby who succeeds W. W. 
Bartlett, and Waldemar Ager, Ralph W. 
Owen, Mrs. F. W. Thomas and Mrs. 
George W. Robertson. 


Fond du Lac. Twenty-four stations 
for library service are located in the 
schools of the county, and are sponsored 
by the Fond du Lac public library. The 
county department also supplies teachers 
with books for reading circle work, pro- 
fessional reading and books for the 
adults of the community. In addition to 
the school service, substations are main- 
tained. More than 5,000 volumes are 
so placed with provision for exchanges. 
The largest branch is at North Fond du 
Lac where the substation is located in 
a bank building. 

The librarian has announced the de- 
cision to buy less fiction this year for 
the library, and is asking patrons to do- 
nate some of their own books. The li- 
brary’s slogan for the year is: “A book 
you have not read is a new book to you.” 


Green Bay. The anniversary of the 
death of Deborah Beaumont Martin was 
beautifully observed when tribute was 
paid that day by about 70 of her friends 
and associates who gathered at her 
grave. Miss Schuette placed upon the 
grave a wreath of laurel symbolic of 
the perpetuity of Miss Martin’s influ- 
ence and of the gratitude of her towns- 
people. Reverend Dr. Leonard A. Parr 
discoursed upon the life and public serv- 
ices of Miss Martin, and her far reach- 
ing influence in preserving the contact 
between the great men and events of 
the past and the hopes and aspirations 
of the future. 
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Correction 
The circulation figure of 52,919, quoted 
in the October issue pertained to the 
county, not to the city library as there 
stated. 


Janesville. The library had the larg- 
est single month’s circulation in its his- 
tory in October, when 22,951 volumes 
were issued, a gain of 32 per cent over 
October, 1931. This is also a 6 per cent 
increase over a_ previously largest 
month’s circulation which was March of 
this year. 


Kenosha. “Indian summer” was ap- 
propriately celebrated in the Boys’ and 
Girls’ library by an Indian exhibit. In 
a lighted display case was a most pic- 
turesque display of Indian handiwork. 
A tall red blanketed Indian in facsimile 
stood guard at the door of the reading 
room, while others could be seen on top 
of bookshelves; two tepees at the desk 
had spirals of smoke curling from their 
tops, and the fragrance of pine was in 
the air. At one end of the room was a 
wigwam within which were many small 
implements used by the Indians. This 
wigwam was made last year by Deming 
school pupils from directions in books 
borrowed from the library. 

The library assembled its books about 
Indians, fiction, history and handicraft 
all of which have become much in de- 
mand. Mr. Errol Evans who loaned 
many of the attractive pieces of hand- 
work recommends Salomon, Indian crafts 
and Indian lore as the best book on In- 
dian handwork. 


Ladysmith. The public library cele- 
brated its twenty-fifth anniversary in 
November, with the special event a ban- 
quet and evening meeting on November 
16. We shall give a more extended no- 
tice in the next Bulletin. 


Marshfield. October marked the thir- 
ty-first anniversary of the opening of 
the library in its present wing in the 
city hall. 
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The staff at that time as now con- 
sisted of three members. There were 
1,400 volumes as compared with the 
present 20,000 and more. 


Peshtigo. Frank E. Noyes, publisher 
of the Marinette Daily Eagle-Star has 
presented to the library an encyclopedia 
set and Stevenson’s works. 


Menasha. In the local press the fol- 
lowing is the library’s way of remind- 
ing: 

How MANY TIMES HAVE You SAID 

“T don’t know—” 

“I wonder what—” 

“IT wish I knew—” 
about some vital point connected with 
your daily work? “The place that an- 
swers questions” is within your reach 

THE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


Menomonie. An original print volume 
of J. Carver’s account of his travels in 
the northern continent and of the won- 
ders that he viewed has been presented 
to the library by Judge C. R. Freeman 
who discovered it in the private library 
of his father. 


Merrill. The library’s story hours 
usually feature appropriate decorations 
and furnishings in harmony with the 
subject. For the Indian story hour 
there were Indian dolls borrowed from 
Lac du Flambeau; an Indian scene on 
the exhibit table where dolls dressed as 
Indians were gathered around a fire. The 
Hallowe’en story hour was another oc- 
casion made festive by Jack o’ Lanterns 
and other things suggestive of the sea- 
son. 


Milwaukee. Mr. Dudgeon reports that 
over a period of two months an average 
of 20,000 volumes were circulated daily 
through the public library and _ its 
branches. “An encouraging feature,” 
Mr. Dudgeon states, “is that the con- 
sumption of non-fiction has increased 70 
per cent since 1929, whereas the con- 
sumption of fiction has increased only 50 
per cent.” 


Neenah. Mr. L. H. Freeman whose 
death occurred in October had been a 
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member of the library board for 36 
years, and for 27 years had served as 
its president. 


Neillsville. In addition to an attrac- 
tive list of books in the local paper’s 
“Library Notes” there was also the fol- 
lowing interesting statement concerning 
one Saturday’s book circulation and the 
week when the library reached a high 
peak in this phase of its activity. 

“There were 281 books taken from the 
library on Saturday. This made an av- 
erage of 50 books for every hour that 
the library was open. The total for the 
week was 860 books, the largest circu- 
lation for any single week since last Feb- 
ruary, until the week following which 
went up to 940.” 

The librarian writes: “I have no full 
time assistant here, but there are four 
girls working for credit in the high 
school. For 175 hours of work here they 
get one-half credit. They are kept busy 
after school and in the evening one at a 
time, of course. They seem to enjoy the 
work and may be potential librarians.” 


Oshkosh. The Noon Luncheon Club 
has been making a feature of its pro- 
grams, the explanation and better un- 
derstanding of the city’s institutions. 
The third meeting of this kind was de- 
voted to the library. Mrs. Marjorie 
Stanley Rogers of the library staff gave 
a talk on the library’s service which 
brought out an informal discussion on 
the kinds of books the members enjoy 
and what they expect from the library. 


Oshkosh. Winnebago County Library. 
An unusually heavy demand for books has 
come from the rural sections of Winne- 
bago county. This probably is due in part 
at least to the fact that rural education 
programs are being fitted more and more 
to depend upon county library service. 
By the middle of October the county li- 
brary had issued practically its entire 
stock. It was for this reason that re- 
quests from 11 schools in the county had 
to be “placed on file.” 
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The county library serves books di- 
rectly to 71 of 89 rural schools in the 
16 towns, and indirectly serves several 
others through one or another of the 
branch library stations. State graded 
schools are also included in the service. 

Other factors entering into the “in- 
creased demands” are Granges, commu- 
nity clubs and 4-H groups seeking pro- 
gram material and suggestions. And 
still another channel through which the 
service has been emphasized is the coun- 
ty fair. 

“Much of the recent enthusiasm for 
county library service was developed as 
a result of the library display at the 
county fair. The attractive display in 
the educational building expressed the 
theme ‘Cultivate the mind as well as the 
field.’ ” 


Portage. Attorney H. B. Rogers, 
president of the library board, issued a 
warning in a talk to the high school 
pupils that acts of vandalism in destroy- 
ing or damaging property belonging to 
the public library must be stopped. The 
practice which especially aroused pro- 
test from the library board was that of 
mutilating text books, periodicals, and 
newspapers by clipping out, rather than 
copying, parts desired for use in school 
work. 


Rice Lake. The resignation of Mrs. 
Ruth B. Field, W. L. S. 718, was accept- 
ed with regret by the Library Board at 
its October meeting. Mrs. Field has 
been a member of the Board since 1925, 
and has served as chairman of the book 
committee. While regretting Mrs. Field’s 
resignation, the Board feels fortunate 
to have had Mr. Carl Gardner appointed 
to fill the vacancy. 

The second installment of books for its 
International Mind Alcove was recently 
received by the Library from the Car- 
negie Foundation. A great deal of in- 
terest is being shown in these books. 

Fifty-eight men and women attended 
the first Fireside Book Hour held at the 
Library November 2, at nine o’clock. 
Miss Luella Ellingson, from the high 
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school history department, talked most 
interestingly on recent books about 
America, using as her subject, the Book 
Week theme, America’s Book Parade. It 
is planned to have these meetings on 
alternate Wednesday evenings. 
Statistics for the first three quarters 
of 19382 show an increase of 17,950, or 
56 per cent over the same eight months 
of 1930. For the same period the num- 
ber of borrowers has increased 599, or 
29 per cent during the last two years. 


Sauk City. Publicity is given to re- 
cent donations to the library of the peri- 
odicals Commonweal, from Court Inama 
of the Catholic Daughters of America 
of Sauk City, and the Standard, a gift 
from Mrs. Eugenie Bruning of New 
York, published by the American Ethical 
Union. The librarian mentions some of 
the leading articles of the current is- 
sues of these periodicals which are espe- 
cially in the line of discussions of pres- 
ent day interests. 


Superior. The librarian sent to the 
Superior Association of Commerce the 
statement of the action of the federal 
trade commission relative to the pub- 
lishing and distributing of certain sub- 
scription works under various titles. 
The statement was published in full in 
the local papers as a warning from the 
Superior Association of Commerce to the 
community, against price misrepresenta- 
tion and other misleading statements. 


Wausau. More than two books a min- 
ute was the record of circulation one 
Saturday at the library. 


An editorial from the 
It is headed “The Li- 


Wauwatosa. 
News is quoted. 
brary’s Part.” 

“Students of psychology are trying to 
discover when the American unemployed 
will reach what is generally known as 
the ‘breaking point.’ Many fear that 
these unfortunates will become tired of 
their inactivity and that the reaction 
may demonstrate itself in revolution. 

“The problem then is to keep their 
morale high. One of the greatest single 
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contributions to this plan is the public 
library. Here, where men are able to 
spend their time in interested activity, 
the unemployed are gathering daily to 
read good books, make research study 
or learn practical demonstrations of 
handicraft. 

“In Wauwatosa the librarians are 
astounded with the large increase in cir- 
culation during the past year. Given the 
leisure people are availing themselves of 
the opportunity to read the ‘better’ 
things and, as a result, there has been 
a great demand for non-fiction litera- 
ture. But aside from the cultural ad- 
vantages the unemployed freely admit 
their eagerness to spend a few hours 
each day at the library. Several of 
them, without any other hobbies, devote 
their time to studying history; others, 
hoping to profit by experience, have be- 
come students of economics, some of 
them have trained themselves into ama- 
teur carpenters by adapting their book 
learning in a practical way. 

“Here, then, is an institution which is 
helping to divert the attention of the 
unemployed from thoughts of discontent 
to an appreciation of the fact that bet- 
ter times are coming. Helping to in- 
still a spirit of confidence and cheer into 
the hearts of the unfortunate. 

“It is hoped that those in charge of 
the fixing of the budget for 1933 will 
not forget the excellent work of the li- 
brary system. Undoubtedly its appro- 
priation will be cut but the library 
should be allowed a_ representative 
amount in order to continue its efficient 
work. There is a genuine responsibility 
to guarantee to the unemployed this op- 
portunity for outside diversion. 

“Likewise citizens are urged to assist 
the library by donating books or inter- 
esting magazines. Increased circulation 
has meant a dearth of fiction reading 
material and we feel that it would be an 
act of charity and patriotism to con- 
tribute anything which would further 
the cause of those in distress.” 
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The booklists, while they vary according to the interests and demands of the 
locality, quite generally include such books as, Buck, Sons; Young, Let’s start over 
again; Glasgow, The sheltered life; Bentley, Inheritance; Flynn, God’s gold; Mantle, 
Best plays of 1932; Chase, A new deal; Marie, Grand Duchess of Russia, Princess 
in Exile; Wharton, Gods arrive; Fosdick, As I see religion; Earhart, The fun of it; 


Kaufman and Brisbane, Of thee I sing; Allen, Adventurous Americans. 
Among older children’s books were noted, Ilin, Black on white; Meigs, Swift 


rivers; Lewis, Young Fu. 


Of libraries publishing book lists, in addition to those from which news items 
are already included, the following were noted: Amherst, Baraboo, Fort Atkinson, 
Hayward, Hudson, Jefferson, La Crosse, Reedsburg, South Milwaukee, Stanley. 





PUBLIC LIBRARY CERTIFICATION BOARD 


Since the last report the following ac- 
tion has been taken by the Certification 
Board. 

Certificates have been granted to:— 


Ethel M. Akesson, Superior 
Helen C. Bickel, Madison 

A. Francena Chaffee, Whitehall 
Flora Donnan, Fennimore 
Gertrude Fox, Oak Park, IIl. 
Lucile Newman Freiburger, New London 
Mrs. F. F. Garrison, Gillett 
Marion Gottlieb, Racine 

Lois Gunderson, Madison 

Viola G. Hellermann, Neenah 
Helen Kintner, Racine 

Lanta W. Landfried, Mosinee 
Lestrina Lueders, Columbia 
Esther J. Lyons, Horicon 

Ann F. McCabe, West Allis 
Helen F. Marcher, Waltham, Mass. 
Marie A. Newberry, Racine 
Catherine J. Ritchie, Racine 
Helene H. Rogers, Evanston, IIl. 
Clara E. Rolfs, Milwaukee 

Isabel L. Severson, Oshkosh 

B. Marguerite Smith, Mobile, Ala. 
Dorothy A. Smith, Wauwatosa 
Frances M. Starr, Racine 
Blanche Treweek, Mineral Point 


Licenses have been granted to:— 


Katherine M. Connelly, Fond du Lac 
Esther M. Hanson, Racine 

Mrs. John A. Klindt, Cassville 
Margaret M. Martin, Wausau 

Ellen Myers, Racine 

Margaret L. Searle, Wauwatosa 
Edith Shepard, Fond du Lac 

Emma Turner, Bloomer 

Irene E. Varney, Neillsville 


This year completed ten years of active 
service by this Board. During that time 
the following have served as members: 


Prof. R. R. Aurner, Madison, 1928- 

Nora Beust, La Crosse, 1923-1927 
Chairman, 1925-1927 

Margaret Biggert, Berlin, 1927- 
Chairman, 1928-1931 

A. R. Janecky, Racine, 1923-1925 

Prof. H. B. Lathrop, Madison, 1923-1927 

C. B. Lester, Madison, 1923- 
Secretary, 1923— 

Helen S. Mathews, De Pere, 1928- 
Chairman, 1932- 

Edna D. Orr, Watertown, 1923-1926 
Chairman, 1923-1924 

Thomas R. Ryan, Appleton, 1926-1931 


Twenty-three meetings have been held. 
The Board has granted 149 certificates 
grade one, 86 certificates grade two, 227 
certificates grade three, and 180 certifi- 
cates grade four; also 206 licenses have 
been granted, and 15 permits have been 
granted to library boards. 

The Board receives no appropriation 
for its work, and members receive no sal- 
ary or expenses. Current records are 
taken care of in the office of the Free Li- 
brary Commission. During this period 
$712.05 has been received from fees 
which are reappropriated to the Board, 
and $475.33 has been expended for sup- 
plies, postage, and clerical help. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


General Works 


Baker, Ernest A. and Packman, James. 
A guide to the best fiction. new ed. 
1932. 6384p. Macmillan, $9. 

016.8 or 823 


This useful work, long a standard guide 
to fiction, has been entirely revised and 
rearranged. The great change is the in- 
clusion of all titles in one alphabet, in 
place of the period arrangement in other 
editions. This brings all fiction, English, 
American, and translations, together and 
will doubtless facilitate use. Has a very 
complete index to authors, titles, subjects, 
places, characters, etc. 


Standard Catalog for high school libra- 
ries; 2d ed. rev. and enlarged. 1932. 
860p. Wilson. 016 or 027.8 


The present edition retains all of the 
excellent features of the old, with a great- 
ly enlarged scope, comprising now 3,300 
book titles, with some 500 pamphlets addi- 
tional, arranged in two sections classed 
and dictionary. The list of Sources for pic- 
ture material, a valuable addition to the 
700’s section, has been greatly enlarged. 


Philosophy and Religion 


Fisher, Dorothy Canfield and Gruenberg, 
Sidonie M. ed. Our children; a hand- 
book for parents. 1932. 348p. Vi- 
king, $2.75. 136.7 


A collection of papers by 29 experts in 
child study, touching on matters of growth 
and development, home conditions, educa- 
tion, and contacts with the outside world. 
Not written down but sufficiently popular 
to prove useful in any library. 


Phillips, Harold Cook. Seeing the invis- 
ible. 1932. 122p. Harper, $1. 252 


Where books of sermons are at all popu- 
lar, these brief, informal talks, from the 
minister of the First Baptist church in 
Cleveland, should find readers. 


Pitkin, Walter B. Life begins at forty. 
1932. 175p. Whittiesey House, $1.50. 
170 


That a man or woman is not ready to 
live until that age, and that the world 
today, with its machine-made leisure and 
its better understanding of health main- 


tenance, is especially adapted to the en- 
joyment of life after forty are some of the 
suggestions of this stimulating little book. 


Wyatt, Horace G. The art of feeling. 
1932. 2938p. Houghton, $2.50. 157 


A plain, common-sense essay on the 
feelings and emotions, unencumbered with 
laboratory “studies” and technical terms. 
Of interest to the intelligent reader. 


Social Problems 


Cole, G. D. H. A guide through world 
chaos. 1932. 549p. Knopf, $3.75 330 


An analysis of the causes, extent, and 
eure of the present world-wide industrial 
depression by one of the best known of 
English economists, who has long been 
one of the principal advisers of the La- 
bour Party. Written for the general read- 
er and excellently done. 

See Booklist 29:61 Nov. ’32 


Hartshorne, Hugh. Character in human 
relations. 1932. 367p. Scribner, $2.50. 
377 


The intelligent parent or teacher inter- 
ested in problems of character education 
will get much of value from this book, 
altho it is professional rather than popu- 
lar in treatment. 


by the editors of 
“Fortune.” 1932. 159p. illus. Har- 
court, $2. 331.83 


Chapters, evidently reprinted from For- 
tune magazine, revealing startling facts 
about housing conditions in America, be- 
ginning with an analysis of the famous bath 
room in Sinclair Lewis’s Babbitt, which, far 
from being typical, say the authors, could 
only be the possession of the richest one 
per cent of the American population. The 
need, The prime raw material, How much 
house for a dollar, The wages of labor, 
Debt and taxes, and Industry’s answer, are 
the chapters. 


Sakolski, A. M. The great American 
land bubble. 1982. 8738p. illus. Har- 
per, $3.50. 333 


A narrative of land speculation in the 
United States from earliest times. The 
title, cover, and illustrations verge on the 
sensational, but the treatment is strictly 
historical and factual. 


Housing America, 
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Thomas, Norman and Blanshard, Paul. 
What’s the matter with New York. 
1932. 364p. Macmillan, $2. 352 


“New York presents in an exaggerated 
degree problems that are universal in a 
machine-age democracy,” according to the 
authors, and for this reason it follows that 
the book should have a more than local 
interest. Tells how New York is governed, 
explains the complicated tie-up with Tam- 
many, goes in detail into the Walker situa- 
tion, and discussed possible remedies. 


Useful Arts 


De Kruif, Paul. Men against death. 
1932. 3863p. Harcourt, $3.50. 610.9 


Another book of biographies of scien- 
tists who have contributed to the conquest 
of disease and the prolongation of life. A 
worthy successor to Microbe hunters. 


Gebler, Robert T. Get that job. 1932. 
160p. Stokes, $1. 658 


A book of sound advice on keeping up 
courage, estimating your own abilities, 
utilizing hobbies, applying for positions, 
answering and writing classified want ads, 
etc. Touches on the problems of the col- 
lege graduate, the man over forty and the 
small-town resident. As far as it goes, 
excellent. 


Fine Arts 


Gardner, Helen. Understanding the arts. 
1932. 386p. Harcourt, $2.50. 707 


Based on courses given at the Art Insti- 
tute, Chicago, this book is designed for 
school use but it will be helpful as an in- 
troductory book for any reader or study 
group. Concerned with art principles, it 
draws its examples from ancient and mod- 
ern works of art, beginning with familiar 
buildings of today. Covers building, gar- 
dening, city planning, sculpture, paint- 
ing, bookmaking, weaving and pottery. 
An admirable book. 

See Booklist 29:65 Nov. ’32 


Lankes, J. J. A woodcut manual. 1932. 
122p. illus. Holt, $3.50. 761 


A book for those who want to make 
woodcuts, covering tools and materials 
and all the processes, with a note on the 
history of woodcutting at the end, and 
many illustrations from the author’s own 
work. 


Wood, Barry. What price football. 1932. 
158p. illus. Houghton, $1.75. 796.3 
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Intended as a defense of the game, this 
book tells what football is like from the 
player’s point of view. Not a guide for 
playing the game or for watching it, rath- 
er a backstage view by one of the actors. 
Touches briefly on ballyhoo and commer- 
cialization. Will interest boys. 


Literature 


Beach, Joseph Warren. The twentieth 
century novel. 1932. 567p. Century, 
$3.50 823 


A study of the changing technique of 
the novel from the 18th century to the 
present moment of the 20th, from Fielding 
to Dos Passos. The one thing that will 
impress you more than anything else in 
such a survey, says Mr. Beach, is “the dis- 
appearance of the author.” While he is 
concerned chiefly with technique, the book 
will have a wider interest for students of 
the novel than that term implies, for it 
contributes much on changing ideals and 
social attitudes as well. 


Muller, Helen M. comp. Still more 
toasts. 1932. 505p. Wilson, $1.80. 
817 or 827 


A third volume of jokes, stories, and 
quotations designed to be a help to the 
after-dinner speaker. 


Ulrich, Mabel S. ed. The more I see of 
men— 1932. 224p. Harper, $2.50. 
824 


For many generations men have been 
writing books about women; now in this 
book a group of brilliant and witty women 
have retaliated, G. B. Stern, Mary Bordon, 
Margaret Culkin Banning, Rebecca West, 
Sylvia Townsend Warner, Susan Ertz, E. 
M. Delafield, Storm Jameson, and Isabel 
Patterson taking part in the discussion. 


History and Travel 


Carr, Harry. The west is still wild. 
1932. 257p. Houghton, $3. 917.8 


Santa Fe, Taos, the Carlsbad caverns, 
the Enchanted mesa, the Hoover dam, El 
Camino Real, Death Valley, and other 
glamorous places are touched off by the 
pen of a newspaper man who knows how 
to get the most out of any situation. Illus- 
trated with pleasing little sketches, the 
book is entertaining, informing and easy 
to read. 


Franck, Harry A. Footloose in the Brit- 
ish isles. 1932. 426p. illus. Cen- 
tury, $3.50. 914.2 
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Mr. Franck and his family lived for six- 
teen months in England. Mr. Franck lec- 
tured and the children went to an English 
school. He hadn’t intended to write a book 
about it; he thought the subject had been 
too thoroly covered. But he found the 
British Isles so full of interesting, strange, 
and curious customs, he couldn’t resist. 


Linderman, Frank B. Red mother. 1932. 
250p. John Day, $3. 970.1 


Following the same method as in Ameri- 
can, the author has reproduced the story 
of an Indian woman’s life, writing it down 
as Pretty Shield told it to him. Now an 
old medicine woman, she recalls incidents 
of her happy childhood and mischievous 
girlhood, and of her early married life in 
the days when the Crows were a powerful 
tribe roving the plains. She also gives a 
remarkable account of Custer’s last fight 
from the Crow point of view, but the chief 
interest of the book is in its domestic de- 
tails, and because there are few such rec- 
ords, the book is of unusual value. Should 
interest older girls. 


Lockwood, Frank C. Pioneer days in 
Arizona. 1932. 387p. illus. Macmil- 
lan, $4. 979.1 


A well-written and extremely interest- 
ing history of Arizona from the Spanish 
occupation to statehood. Begins with the 
archeological background and has chap- 
ters on Spanish cavaliers, mission fathers, 
hunters and trappers, American settlers, 
Indian warfare, mining and agriculture, 
etc. Has many unusual and attractive il- 
lustrations. 


Peck, Annie S. Flying over South 
America. 1932. 256p. illus. Hough- 
ton, $3.50. 918 


Already familiar with much of South 
America from her mountain climbing days, 
Miss Peck started out at the age of 79 to 
fiy to all the countries of the continent 
that were accessible by commercial air- 
plane. In 7 months she covered over 
20,000 miles and she writes of the exploit 
as if it were an everyday matter. Illus- 
trated with many unusual photographs 
from the air, this is an unusual and fasci- 
nating book of travel. 


Sullivan, Mark. Our times: The war 
begins, 1909-1914. 1932. 629p. Scrib- 
ner, $3.75. 973.91 
The world is on the verge of the world 


war when this fourth volume of Our Times 
closes; the word “‘fliver’’ has been coined, 
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prohibition and woman suffrage are mov- 
ing forward, poetry has taken on new life, 
there are new and strange movements in 
art, the waltz has had its day, psycho- 
analysis has come to America, Roosevelt 
has broken with Taft and launched his 
Bull Moose party, and fashions and books 
and plays and popular songs have had 
their day and gone. All of this and more 
is recorded—with possibly less zest than 
in the earlier volumes. 


Vestal, Stanley. Sitting Bull. 1982. 
350p. Houghton, $3.50. 970.1 


An interestingly written life of Sitting 
Bull, the Sioux chieftain. Believing him 
one or the most misunderstood Americans, 
the author has spared no pains in search- 
ing out the truth, from the written and 
printed records and from the accounts of 
living Indians. As a background there is 
much information about the tribal life of 
the Sioux. 


Biography 


Bradford, Gamaliel. Biography and the 
human heart. 1932. 2838p. Houghton, 
$3.50. 920 


This collection of papers begins and 
opens with essays on biography. In be- 
tween are biographical studies of Long- 
fellow, Whitman, Charlotte Cushman, Wil- 
liam Morris Hunt, An American Pepys— 
John Beauchamp Jones; Jones Very; The 
letters of Horace Walpole. Not representa- 
tive of the author’s best, but will be want- 
ed in many libraries to round out his 
works. 


Buchan, John. Sir Walter Scott. 1932. 
3884p. illus. Coward, $3.75. 921 


A life of Scott written in honor of the 
centenary of his death. An evaluation of 
his work as a novelist and poet accom- 
panies the events of his life. Of interest 
chiefly for literary study. 


Chase, Mary Ellen. A goodly heritage. 
1932. 298p. Holt, $3. 921 


Autobiographical sketches of Maine sea- 
coast life and influences as the author 
knew them in her childhood in the 1890's. 
A pleasant, well written book which draws 
an excellent and entertaining picture for 
those who have grown up in the 20th cen- 
tury and which will bring to many the 
pleasure of childhood memories recalled. 

See Booklist 29:42 Oct. ’32 


Tiger man. 1932. 287p. 
921 


Duguid, Julian. 
illus. Century, $3. 
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Readers who enjoyed Green hell last 
year will want to read this follow-up book, 
a biography of Sacha Siemel, the tigerman 
of that book. Presented in semi-fiction 
form. (Pronunciation of author’s name— 
Dew-gid.) 
Garland, Hamlin. My friendly contem- 
poraries. 1932. 544p. Macmillan, 


$2.50. 921 


The author continues his literary rem- 
iniscences, drawing on his diaries from 
1913 to 1923 to give glimpses of A group of 
Chicago friends; New York in war time; 
The passing of Roosevelt; Poets and po- 
etry week; London homes and English 
authors; with such names as Zona Gale, 
Bliss Carmen, John Burroughs, Mark Sul- 
livan, William Allen White, Joseph Lin- 
coln, Robert Frost, Conan Doyle, Conrad, 
Barrie, appearing many times. 


Sandburg, Carl. Mary Lincoln. 1932. 
3857p. illus. Harcourt, $3. 921 


That Mary Lincoln was always some- 
thing of a pathological case is the belief 
which the author supports here with new 
evidence. Fully half the book is taken up 
with documents, including new letters 
from Mary Todd which throw light on the 
period of her engagement. More interest- 
ing as a study of evidence than as a book 
for general popular reading. 


Fiction 


Brown, Rollo Walter. Toward romance. 
1932. 3879p. Coward-McCann, $2.50. 


This second volume of the series that 
will bear the general title of Hmergence, 
of which The firemakers was the first, is 
the story of the growing up of Giles Dab- 
ney, son of the Luke and Val who were the 
principal characters of the first book. Af- 
ter a boyhood struggle against the sordid- 
ness of the Wiggams Glory mining com- 
munity, encouraged by parents who de- 
termined that, though they could not, their 
son should escape, the great opportunity 
does come, and the book ends with Giles 
on board the train which is carrying him 
to the beautiful world beyond. 


Byrne, Donn. A woman of the Shee. 
1932. 3817p. Century, $2. 


A collection of the author’s short stories 
now appearing in book form for the first 
time. Some of them equal his best and the 
book will be welcomed by his many read- 
ers. 
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Cleugh, Sophia. Anne Marguerite. 1932. 
288p. Houghton, $2. 


A light and dramatic historical novel of 
the time of the French revolution which 
follows the fortunes of Anne Marguerite 
de Roverac from the day on which she 
was three weeks old, when her mother 
died and her father promptly left France, 
through school days in a fashionable con- 
vent, years of friendship for the unpopu- 
lar queen Marie Antonette, and a marriage 
of convenience, to love and happiness 
found in the shadow of the guillotine. 


Evarts, Hal G. Shortgrass. 1932. 309p. 
Little, $2. 


Early days in the cattle country form 
the background of this well-told western. 


Galsworthy, John. Flowering wilder- 
ness. 1932. 3820p. Scribner, $2.50. 
A story of present day England, follow- 


ing Maid in waiting and introducing many 
familiar characters, including Fieur and 


Michael. For the confirmed Galsworthy 
reader. 
Larrimore, Lida. Robin Hill. 1932. 


266p. McCrae, $2. 


A pleasantly romantic story of the fami- 
ly at Robin Hill, of Eleanor who devotes 
her life to her selfish son Ricky, of Ricky 
himself who accepts all the devotion of- 
fered him, of the two girls, Lee and Elaine, 
the one who loves him and the one he 
loves. Recommended for light reading. 


Lehmann, Rosamond. Invitation to the 
waltz. 1932. 309p. Holt, $2. 

The mature reader who can look back 
tenderly on the joys, hopes and humilia- 
tions of adolescence will find pleasure in 
this slight but discerning story of a girl’s 
first ball. 


Macauley, Rose. The shadow flies. 1932. 
476p. Harper, $2.50. 
This story of the 17th century, with 
Robert Herrick and other real persons as 


its characters, will give pleasure to liter- 
ary minded readers. 


Mechem, Philip. The Columbine cabin 
murders. 1932. 277p. Scribner, $2. 


An unusual and convincing murder mys- 
tery by a new writer. 


Nordhoff, Charles and Hall, J. N. Mu- 
tiny on the Bounty. 1932. 396p. 
Little, $2.50. 
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A novel which takes for its theme a 
real incident—the mutiny on H. M. S. 
Bounty, which set sail from London in the 
year 1787, bound for the South Seas. The 
story is well told and will please the ad- 
venture loving. 

See Booklist 29:74 Nov. '32 


Oppenheim, E. P. The Ostrekoff jewels. 
1932. 329p. Little, $2. 


A tale of adventure and jewel robbery 
set dramatically in Russia and England in 
1917. Improbable but exciting. 


Punshon, E. R. The cottage murder. 
1932. 256p. Houghton, $2. 
Well-told English murder mystery. 


The Waverley pag- 
19382. 


Scott, Sir Walter. 
eant; ed. by Hugh Walpole. 
662p. Harper, $4. 


A selection of passages from the Wav- 
long biographical and 


erley novels, with a 
critical introduction and _ briefer critical 
comment prefacing each subdivision by 


Mr. Walpole. Of more interest to the stu- 

dent than to the general reader, who 

would prefer to go directly to the novels. 
See Booklist 29:75 Nov. ’32 


Whipple, Dorothy. Greenbanks. 
3841p. Farrar, $2.50. 


Fine portraiture, sympathetic and hum- 
orous writing and an atmosphere so well 
maintained that the reader feels acquaint- 
ed with the house and its people charac- 


1932. 


terize this novel of the family at Green- 
banks. The story centers around three char- 
acters, Louisa Ashton, whose wisdom in 


human relationships makes her the hub 
of family happenings, Rachel her favorite 
grandchild who grows from engaging 
childhood to charming youth, and Kate 
Barlow, seduced in her girlhood by a vil- 


lage rake, now Louisa’s companion at 
Greenbanks. Then there is loveable idle 
Charles, cold selfish Jim who runs the 


business, Laura the proud who marries 
the wrong man, and Letty, stifled by her 
dull pompous husband. An absorbingly 
interesting book. 


Walsh, Maurice. Blackcock’s feather. 
1932. 365p. Stokes, $2. 


A well-written tale of adventure in Ire- 
land during the Elizabethan wars in that 
country. Has a reminiscent flavor of Stev- 
enson’s Black Arrow and is a good book 
for young people as well as interesting 
to adults who like stories of adventure and 
romance. 

See Booklist 29:75 Nov. ’32 
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Williams, Valentine. The mystery of the 
gold box. 1932. 313p. Houghton, $2. 


Clubfoot, the German spy, again figures 
in a secret service mystery. 


Children’s Books 
For younger children 


Beskow, Elsa. Elf children of the woods. 
1932. unp. illus. Harper, $2. 


Another quaint and delightful picture 
book from Sweden. 


Beskow, Elsa. Hat house. 1932. unp. 
illus. Harper, $1.50. 811 or 821 


A story told in verse with the last word 
in each couplet left blank for the children 
to fill in. Amusing in both text and illus- 
tration. Would be effective read aloud to 
a story hour group. 


Carroll, Ruth. What whiskers did. 1932. 
unp. illus. Macmillan, $1.25. 


A story of a black Scotch terrier told 
entirely without words. Words really 
aren’t needed, altho interpretation by a 
sympathetic grown-up might add to the 
child’s enjoyment. 


Chute, Marchette Gaylord. Rhymes 
about ourselves. 1932. 7383p. __ illus. 
Maemillan, $1.50. 811 or 821 


Rhymes about the everyday doings of a 
little boy, rich in imagination and humor. 


d’Aulaire, Ingri and Edgar. Ola. 1932. 
illus. Doubleday, $2. 

A wholly delightful picture book, with 
lithographic illustrations and a_ story 
about Ola and his adventures on skis, and 
on the sea in a fishing boat. 


Farjeon, Eleanor. Katy Kruse at the 
seaside. 1932. 32p. illus. McKay, $2. 
Another picture and story book in which 


quaint doll-like figures pose for the illus- 
trations. 


Flack, Marjorie. Ask Mr. Bear. 19382. 
unp. illus. Macmillan, $1. 

This story about Danny who set out to 
find a birthday present for his mother is 
one of those cumulative tales which chil- 
dren delight to hear over and over. 


Lebedev, Vladimir. The lion and the ox. 
1932. 35p. Macmillan, $1.25. 398 
An Arabian folk tale, effectively illus- 

trated in black and white. Good value for 

the money. 
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Moeschlin, Elsa. The little boy with the 
big apples. 1932. unp. illus. Coward, 
$1.75. 


A story about a little Swedish boy who 
loved apples and whose dream of owning 
hundreds of thousands of them came true 
in a unique way. Attractive illustrations 
and make up, but in publishers binding 
unsubstantial. Expensive for a _ slight 
book. 


Moon, Grace and Carl. The book of Nah- 
wee. 1932. 59p. illus. Doubleday, $2. 


A story for younger children by two 
authors who have won a reputation for 
their books on Indian life. The pictures 
give an excellent idea of the country and 
customs of the Southwest. 


Towsley, Lena. Sally and her friends. 
1932. unp. illus. Farrar, $2.50. 


Another picture book with story told in 
photographic illustrations. 


Walker, Marion. The little red chair. 
1932. 46p. illus. Macmillan, $1.75. 


These stories about Alice and Mary and 
Tommy and other small children will 
please those boys and girls who like to 
read about the real world in which they 
themselves live. The many full page col- 
ored illustrations carry out the sense of 
reality. An attractive and well-made book 
for the price. 


Midway 
McNab, Allan. The picture book of riv- 


ers. 1932. 55p. illus. Macmillan, $2. 
910 
Similar in plan to The picture book of 


flying, and The picture book of travel, giv- 
ing in pictures, maps and brief text infor- 
mation about the Amazon, the Mississippi, 
the Hudson, the Nile, and six other rivers. 
Good supplementary geography material. 


Moon, Carl. Tah-kee, the boy from no- 
where. 1932. 2883p. Stokes, $2. 


An entertaining story for intermediate 
children of a little Indian boy set adrift 
on the Big river, of his adventures and the 
new home that he finds. Not definitely 
localized. 


Roosevelt, Mrs. Franklin D. When you 
grow up to vote. 1932. 64p. illus. 
Houghton, $1.50. 353 
Civics for young Americans made as in- 


teresting as brisk style, attractive illus- 
trations and good print can make it. 
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Smalley, Janet. How it all began. 1932. 
unp. illus. Morrow, $2. 609 


In a series of pictures, with brief text, 
the author tells the story of Heat, Light, 
Houses, Clothing, Travel, Messages, Ships, 
and Food. 


For Older Boys and Girls 


Allee, Marjorie Hill. The road to Caro- 
lina. 1932. 241p. illus. Houghton, $2. 


Tristram was a boy when the Civil war 
broke out. His experiences during the 
four years of fighting awaken him to a 
sense of responsibility and give him added 
respect for his Quaker relatives who are 
so loyal to their convictions. A thread of 
romance adds interest to the story, A se- 
quel to Susanna and Tristram. 


Ferris, Helen. ed. Here comes Barnum. 
1932. 368p. illus. Harcourt, $2.50. 
921 


A very complete and interesting account 
of P. T. Barnum’s life, written by the 
great showman himself and edited for 
young people by Helen Ferris. It gives a 
clear picture of his boyhood days, his 
start as a showman and his success both in 
America and abroad; also of Jenny Lind’s 
first appearance in America, which Bar- 
num made possible. 


Field, Rachel. Hepatica Hawks. 
239p. illus. Macmillan, $1.75. 


Hepatica didn’t mind being a freak in a 
show after Tony joined the troupe, be- 
cause he so often forgot that she was dif- 
ferent. Then by a happy chance, her voice, 
which seemer made for grand opera, was 
discovered, and she found it an advantage 
to be big. Will be hailed with delight by 
girls who crave romance. 


1932. 


Jordan, Charlotte B. Discovering Chris- 
topher Columbus. 1932. 201p. illus. 
Macmillan, $3. 921 


An American boy, Christopher by name, 
journeys thru Spain, following the trail 
of Christopher Columbus, his most admired 
historical character. The contrast between 
present day Spain and the country as it 
was in the time of Columbus is well 
brought out and we read with a new re- 
spect and sympathy for the man who per- 
severed in the face of such odds. Beauti- 
fully illustrated. 


Kennell, Ruth Epperson. Comrade one- 
crutch. 1932. 286p. illus. Harper, $2. 


Two years spent in Siberia where his 
father was superintending an American 
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mining colony brought much excitement 
and adventure into the life of David and 
his Russian friend, Volodya. Will arouse 
a new interest on the part of young people 
in Russia, the land now claiming the 
world’s attention. The author, who last 
year wrote Vanya of the streets, spent 
several years in Moscow and in Kuzbas, 
the scene of this story. 


Lewis, Elizabeth Foreman. Young Fu of 
the Upper Yangtze. 1932. 265p. Win- 
ston, $2.50. 


Young Fu comes from his quiet village 
home on the Upper Yangtze to the be- 
wilderment of the great city, where he is 
apprenticed to a coppersmith. Here he has 
his first contact with “foreign devils” and 
is won to respect for them by contact with 
their hospital. 


Prindiville, Kathleen. First ladies. 1982. 
257p. illus. Macmillan, $2. 920 


Our interest is focused upon the ladies 
of the White House in these interesting 
sketches in journalistic style. They are 
wholly complimentary to the subjects, but 
seem in each case to catch the spirit of 
the times. Silhouette illustrations add to 
this effect. Bibliography of 13 pages. 


Williamson, Thames. On the reindeer 
trail. 1932. 2438p. illus. Houghton, $2. 


Going to college for Roy and David 
depended on proving their worthiness for 
such responsibility by successfully caring 
for a herd of their father’s reindeer during 
an Alaskan winter. Their experiences 
make a thrilling tale, more exciting than 
convincing. Will interest boys. 


New Editions 


Eliot, George. The Mill on the Floss. 
1932. 448p. illus. Harper, $2.50. 


An edition abridged for modern young 
people. The omission of chapter 1 of book 
4 “A variation of protestantism unknown 
to Bossuet,” and of such passages as long 
descriptions, unnecessary explanatory 
matter, philosophical comments and au- 
thor’s asides to the audience, do not harm 
the story and make it more readable. The 
format is attractive. 


James, Will. Lone cowboy. 1932. 431p. 
illus. Scribner, $2.50. 


An edition in Scribner’s Illustrated Clas- 
sics. 
Kipling, Rudyard. Jungle Book. 1982. 
8308p. illus. Doubleday, $2.50. 
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Entirely reprinted from new plates, with 
striking illustrations by Kurt Wiese, this 
is a new attractive edition for present- 
day boys and girls. 

Page, Thomas Nelson. Two little Con- 
federates. 1932. 190p. illus. Scribner, 
$2.50. 

At a time when several new stories of 
the Civil war are appearing, here is an old 
favorite coming out in new dress, with 
illustrations by John W. Thomason. 


Tarkington, Booth. 


188p. Harper, $2. 


A well-made edition, with good type, 
wide margins and new line drawings. 


Seventeen. 19382. 


Inexpensive Reprints 


Blue Ribbon books, $1. 
Andree’s story 
Hindus. Humanity uprooted 
Wiggin. Marks of an educated man 
Blue Ribbon books, $2. 
Adams, J. T. The Adams family 
Bowers. The tragic era 
Strachey. Elizabeth and Essex 
Black and Gold Library. Liveright 
Macy. Story of the world’s literature, 
$2. (formerly $5.) 
Minton Balch American biographies, $1. 
Bobbe. Abigail Adams 
Sellers. Benedict Arnold 
Star dollar library, $1. 
Webb and Morgan. Strategy in han- 
dling people 
Winkler. Morgan the magnificent 
Munthe, A. The story of San Michele. 
Dutton, $2. (formerly $3.75) 
Popular copyrights, 75c. 
Benchley. The treasurer’s report 
Channon. Paradise city. Burt (Wis- 
consin setting) 
Connor. The rock and the river. Burt 
Fairbank. The lion’s den. Grosset 
Farnol. Over the hill. Burt 
Grey. The heritage of the desert. 
Grosset 
Morrow. Splendor of God. Burt 
Priestley. Old dark house. Grosset 
Prouty. White fawn. Grosset 
Raines. Beyond the Rio Grande, Gros- 
set 
Stone. The bitter tea of General Yen. 
Grosset 








